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EDITOR'S NOTES 


WE THINK our authors are on target 
when they say things which help you 
to advance your theories and concepts 
in adult education. Our guess is that 
writers for the Autumn Issue will 
pass this test with considerable ease. 
They have addressed themselves to 
your concerns in methods, recruit- 
ment, programming, and professional 
study. They have made their con- 
tribution from a variety of back- 
grounds and careers, and together they 
have an intellectual impact which 


should advance the development of 
an unhurried and thoughtful reader 


in two major concepts: (1) the char- 
acteristics of the adult student body, 
and (2) the unique usefulness of sev- 
eral major methods. 


The task of defining the adult stu- 
dent body is tough and may never be 
finished. Some people insist that it 
includes every mature person w ho is 
learning something. If it does, then 
should we talk about several adult 
student bodies instead of one student 
body? Or can our profession develop 
a concept of an adult student body 
with the same definitive certainty as 
has been done for the elementary stu- 
dent body, the secondary student 
body, and the group in college? 
Adult Education keeps adding per- 
tinent articles to the growing body 
of literature on this subject. We hope 
that we can speed up the thinking 


which the problem sorely needs, and 
four articles in this issue make a di- 
rect contribution to that end. Farnum 
deals with the general characteristics 
of extension students. Some of the 
motivational characteristics which he 
ascribes to the adults engaged in a 
program of higher adult education ap- 
pear strikingly similar to the findings 
reported by Novak and Weiant for 
participants in a public school pro- 
gram. And Lindenberger and Verner 
illuminate both of their reports with 
a sharp conclusion that socio-eco- 
nomic factors have a greater influence 
on participation in evening classes then 
the distance a participant has to travel 
in order to participate. In quite a 
different dimension, Stroup adds to 
our insights into the learning interests 
of board members. He seems to de- 
scribe an educational situation which 
has almost nothing in common with 
the other three reports. Still, can any- 
one infer that the motivation of this 
particular group of board members 
“to understand what is currently hap- 
pening in the settlement field” is vast- 
ly different from the vocational mo- 
tivations of the evening students de- 
scribed by Farnum and by Novak and 
Weiant? Don’t all four articles help 
with such questions as how to prop- 
erly place a generalization about the 
learning concerns which are generated 
in the individual’s career activities? 


(Continued on Inside Back Cover) 
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Perspective for Discussion 


Laurence F. Kinney 
Memphis Adult Education Center 


“From cradle to grave this problem of 
running order through chaos, direction 
through space, discipline through free- 
dom, unity through multiplicity, has al- 
ways been, and must always be, the 
task of education, as it is the moral of 
religion, philosophy, science, art, poli- 
tics, and economy.” (Henry Adams) 


IN OUR CULTURE, men have fallen in- 
to practices of evasion and escape 
which tend to produce mediocrity, 
pessimism and a kind of paralysis or 
loss of nerve. The problem is: can 
significant discussion lead to the ex- 
perience of facing ourselves and con- 
fronting contemporary problems 
which will liberate us from over- 
simple solutions, fit us to deal with 
problems in protracted tension and 
restore our autonomy as intelligent 
and morally responsible men?. 


The theory that learning can take 
place by discussion is a boldly demo- 
cratic view. It rests on a faith that 
wisdom is widely diffused among 
men and this in the face of widespread 
human folly. It is not an affirmation 
that man thinks up to his capacity 
or that his deeds match his thoughts. 
It does claim that there is a disci- 
plined conversation which can and 
does bring into play powers of critical 
reflection which ordinary conversa- 
tion seldom awakens; and this ex- 
perience has significance both for the 
development of man himself and for 
his confrontation of the towering 
questions of a complex and dynamic 


age. 


Discourse takes place within the 
framework of logical principles. 
These are so embedded in the fabric 
of thought and in the processes of 
conversation that ordinarily we take 
them for granted, just as the auto- 
mobile driver ignores what is under 
the hood so long as his car is running 
well. But if conversation is to serve 
as an instrument of learning through 
a disciplined, conscious exploration 
of ideas, we must have an awareness 
of its logical structure sufficient to 
use it properly and to avoid illogical 
practices. 

Among the principles inevitably 
involved in discourse we may group 
two sets: (1) principles of logical 
analysis and synthesis and (2) prin- 
ciples involving valuing. The signifi- 
cance of a discussion may be meas- 
ured by the adequacy of the value 
judgments which it evokes, but no 
valuing of importance can take place 
unless a basic logical structure is em- 
ployed. We shall therefore consider 
logical principles first. 


Conversation and Comparison 


Speech distinguishes men from 
animals. Yet there is so much talk, 
and so much of it is trivial, that we 
may wonder how far above the ani- 
mal man’s unique skill takes him. 
From isolation and individual effort 
speech has the potential for introduc- 
ing him to social achievements and 
distinctive human relationships. Cas- 
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ual conversation leaps from topic to 
topic without adequate explorations, 
so it is more promising to inquire 
what takes place in serious and sus- 
tained . conversation. 

When people converse, they lay 
things alongside one another. These 
“things” are sounds which signify 
thoughts of some kind, however rudi- 
mentary, and where it is a real con- 
versation, the things-of-thought which 
are brought into juxtaposition are re- 
lated in some way; each concept, 
opinion, or meaning is in some de- 
gree a response to what was said 
previously. This means that a com- 
parison is taking place. Something 
may be suggested to which another 
responds by agreeing or differing, by 
adding, subtracting or otherwise al- 
tering. Such comparison is funda- 
mental to thinking. In the individual, 
comparison is probably the earliest 
form of thought; perceptions them- 
selves are not meaningful unless they 
can be distinguished from one an- 
other. And unless a enters 
conversation, what is said by one per- 
son bears no relation to what precedes 
or follows. Since comparison is fun- 
damentally related to ways of learn- 
ing, it is necessary to consider its 
validity and its role in discourse in 
the pursuit of knowledge. 


Principles of Logical Analysis 


The very possibility of compari- 
son rests on the nature of unity and 
diversity, although it may seem like 
beating a dead horse to turn our at- 
tention to such topics. The ancients 
and medievals seem to have done 
enough with them, but these persist- 
ing questions can never be complete- 


ly dismissed. They invade our world 
of thought and discourse whether we 
like it or not. My proposal therefore 
is that there seems to be some prom- 
ise of finding the role which conver- 
sation plays in learning and in par- 
ticular, that form of conversation 
which we call discussion, by looking 
closely at unity and diversity. Every 
discussion we engage in brings these 
principles into play. Yet our pre- 
suppositions about them tend to ob- 
scure the nature of discussion as a 
vehicle of knowledge and turn it into 
a device to serve other purposes. 

What reply shall we make to the 
question: can comparisons be made? 
It is not quite satisfactory to reply 
that they simply are being made all 
the time, for the question really 
means: how valid are comparisons? 

(1) Are there differences among 
things and can these differences be 
found and expressed with any degree 
of adequacy? Not only so, but (2) is 
there some commonness among them 
so they can be brought into a con- 
text in terms of which agreements 
and differences are significant? It is 
this combination of differences and 
commonness that many find intol- 
erable. 

The poets have always warned 
against analysis, division, and separa- 
tion out of concern that the frag- 
ments could never be reassembled or 
even if they were, the wholeness 
could not be fully restored. A. N. 
Whitehead considers this a romantic 
protest against analysis in his book, 
Science and the Modern World. 

Without unity and constancy 
through analysis and change all pred- 
ication becomes impossible. When 
one says: “The ball is round” or 
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“the ball is hard,” he is not affirming 
that the ball is no longer a ball but 
is roundness or hardness. While still 
a ball, it has the properties of round- 
ness and hardness. And if the ball 
falls into a pool of water so that the 
ball that was dry is now wet, some- 
thing persists through the change. 
This recognition that unity and mul- 
tiplicity are comp ypatible when taken 
in a proper sense is essential to ration- 
al discourse. 

Oriental thought, no longer so 
easily ignored by the west, has a 
positive accent on oneness. In a ques- 
tion of unity and plurality it is char- 
acteristic of eastern thought to con- 
sider the principle of unity as ulti- 
mate. The recommendation is that 
men take things in their wholeness 
as given in experience and cease to 


take experience apart or to set one 
Things in their 
separateness are maya or illusion. It 
is better simply to experience life, to 
“let it flow.” 


thing against another. 


It is similar with the Parmenidean 
One in fifth century Athens. The 
all-encompassing One is everywhere 
the same. Analysis is meaningless for 
there are no distinctions. Change, 
motion, multiplicity are illusions. In 
support of his teacher, Zeno sought 
to reduce motion to absurdity with 
his famous paradoxes. 

The other side of the coin is no 
less puzzling. What if there is no 
unity or commonness? Everyone who 
engages in serious discussions with 
his contemporaries is aware of the 
wide acceptance of pluralism in our 
time. The collapse takes place when 
it becomes a pluralism which ex- 
cludes unity of any sort. The dif- 
ficulty is to find any common ground 


FOR DISCUSSION 


for dealing with an issue once it is 
defined. Of course, this view also 
had its advocates in ancient Athens. 
Heraclitus was its early interpreter 
and Leucippus and Democritus gave 
it atomic expression. 

The problem is therefore a double 
one: (1) If there is nothing but unity 
there are no real differences; with 
only sameness everywhere, compari- 
sons signify nothing; (2) if there are 
only pluralities with no unities, then 
each object of experience is entirely 
unique. Nothing can be related to 
anything else and hence discourse is 
destroyed.” 

What this brings us to is not the 
necessity to demonstrate that unity 
and preged taken together give the 
true clue to reality. Such know ledge 
is not demonstrable. We are simply 
brought to, the recognition that the 
principle of unity-which-does-not- 
destroy-plurality and the principle of 
plurality - which-does-not- destroy - 
unity are necessary conditions for 
rational thought and discourse. They 
are essential for dealing with reality, 
no matter what its nature is. Those 
who reject these two principles simply 
give up the intellectual enterprise, for 
rational inquiry rests upon the recog- 
nition that something has meaning 
and it is not the same meaning that 
everything else has. If one affirms 
that A is identical with non-A, he 
cannot engage in meaningful conver- 
sation. This is the fallacy of affirm- 
ing unity absolutely so that multiplic- 
ity is reduced to illusion. On the 
other hand, if one holds that A has 
no relation whatever to non-A (the 
position of absolute pluralism), 
destroys the possibility of discourse. 
With reference to some common 
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term, A and non-A are related or we 
could not apprehend the meaning of 
the two sufficiently to deny their 
identity. 


Dialectic 

From these principles of unity and 
diversity springs the science of dia- 
lectics. This is the most general form 
of logical analysis, by which one un- 
dertakes to view a subject in its most 
widely divergent aspects, or, in the 
root sense of the term, in its bi-polar 
dialects. Such widely separated poles 
are inclusive of all that is interme- 
diate between them. Through the 
struggle of opposites, one seeks to 
reconcile the diverging meanings in 
a higher and embracing insight. We 
shall return to an application of dia- 
lectical thinking in the sequel. But 
here it is worth noting that the na- 
ture of dialectic springs from the ef- 
fort to embrace multiplicity in an 
over-arching unity—a unity which is 
sought by an approach to its mul- 
tiple components through their two 
end terms. 


Fallacies 


The principles of unity and di- 
versity do not themselves constitute 
the logical structure of thought, but 
they go into basic makeup. It might 
be possible for an Immanuel Kant to 
deduce from these all of the cate- 
gories of thought, but most of us pre- 
fer to make our discoveries through 
the give and take of experience. 
Through experience with discourse 
it becomes clear that many logical 
fallacies have their roots in failures 
to do justice to the joint claims of 
unity and diversity. 

Common errors are irrelevance, in- 


consistency, semantic misunderstand- 
ing, hasty generalizations and various 
forms of eristic. Irrelevance often 
takes the form of wandering from a 
topic by losing sight of the unity 
while in the pursuit of multiplicity. 
Inconsistency is a failure to recognize 
that A is not non-A by denying either 
the multiplicity or the unity within 
which it obtains. Semantic errors 
arise when word meanings are either 
not properly distinguished (into their 
plurality) or not properly related 
(unified). A hasty generalization is a 
leap to some unity with inadequate 
attention to the nature of the mul- 
tiple components which provide the 
clue for a unity which can embrace 
them. 

Eristic is the effort to win an ar- 
gument without regard for the va- 
lidity of the reasoning. It is thus es- 
sentially irrational and as such should 
be classed with other anti-intellectual 
uses of discussion. Discussion engaged 
in to meet emotional needs may have 

place in therapy, but when it is 
substituted for rational inquiry, it is 
tantamount to a denial of the validity 
of the search for tas It express- 
es itself in different ways.’ Emotion- 
motivated discourse is saan with 
the search for facts, with the steps in 
analysis, with the cqnstruction of hy- 
potheses, and with their verification. 
It prefers feelings to facts, accepts 
unsupported opinions as readily as 
judgments resting on evidence and 
chooses the comfort of undisturbed 
biases rather than the rigor of ex- 
amining presuppositions. 


Value Judgments 


As indicated earlier, the basic prin- 
ciples of reflection are (1) those re- 
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lated to the logical structure of 
thought, which we have been con- 
sidering, and (2) principles related 
to valuing. 

We inevitably assign values to ex- 
periences, whether consciously and 
reflectively, or simply by our pref- 
erences and aversions. One range of 
values distinguishes good and evil. 
Distinctions may be nde in a moral 
sense, in a sense of utility or in an 
aesthetic sense. Which value judg- 
ments men make are subject to rea- 
soned discussion, and people can 
change their standards of value. But 
men make value judgments inevitab- 
ly, even when they disclaim it. More- 
over, both good and evil are alw ays 
relevant terms. It is always possible 
to inquire the sense in which, and 
the extent to which, something is 
good and the sense in which, and ex- 
tent to which, it is evil. If one argues 
that these terms do not apply to the 
infinite, at least they apply to our 
finite conceptions of the infinite. 


Similarly we make value judgments 
about truth and falsity. We can ex- 
amine the truth or falsity of a propo- 
sition on the grounds of its agreement 
or disagreement with experience, on 
the grounds of its inner consistency 
or on the grounds of its adequacy to 
interpret the meaning of experience. 

Value judgments are made also 
when we judge the actuality, reality 
or existence status of a subject or ob- 
ject under consideration. 

Discussions may not turn con- 
sciously to these basic principles, but 
they always reflect them. Other 
terms substitute for these and tend 
to obscure them. But when we are 
dealing with issues, we are concerned 
among other things with problems 


| 


of good and evil, truth and falsity, 
and with the actuality or possibility 
of their existence. 


Perspective 


It is the business of serious discus- 
sion to apply these principles dialec- 
tically, and it is the special responsi- 
bility of the discussion leader to main- 
tain an appropriate balance among 
them. It is natural to expect a wide 
divergence in value judgments which 
people make, and this should be wel- 
comed, for understanding is never 
complete. Here discussion has special 
significance. People with different 
experiences contribute widely diver- 
gent viewpoints which tend to set 
up the dialectical process. An indi- 
vidual may have a single viewpoint. 
It is even difficult for him to tolerate 
another’s view when it differs sharply 
from his own. But as he defends his 
own position and also learns to lis- 
ten to cogent reasons for a different 
view, he engages in a process of re- 
flection that may have a creative ef- 
fect on his own understanding. 
Whether it comes as a flash of in- 
sight which he cannot trace by logical 
steps;'or is a formulation of a posi- 
tion which takes full account of di- 
vergent thoughts which he had not 
previously reconciled, he advances 
in understanding. 

It is on the basis of the adequacy 
of the exploration that various ap- 
proaches to learning must be judged. 
Many roads may properly be taken 
in the quest for understanding, in- 
cluding precision in one’s observa- 
tions, analysis of experience, critical 
reading and hearing of the sustained 
discourse of selected authors and 
speakers, and the examination of step 
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by step reasoning such as takes place 
in disciplined discussion. But what- 
ever our favorite methods of learning 
may be, we need somewhere in the 
process to experience the social en- 
counter in which different viewpoints 
collide and are carefully assessed. 


Plato recommended as an ideal for 
the thoughtful man that he unite in 
himself the roles of both advocate 
and judge. It is difficult to give all 
the arguments for an idea and at the 
same time pass judgment on its 
strength and its weakness. To see the 
weakness alongside the strength re- 
quires one to see both the thing ex- 
amined and its opposite. Plato him- 
self developed this skill only after 
years of participation in the rough 
and tumble of Socratic dialectical en- 
gagements. And he adopted the dia- 
logue style in his writings to preserve 
its disciplines for himself and his 
readers. It is always difficult for one 
mind to -do justice to competing 
views. 

It has been the purpose of this 
paper to show that reflective think- 
ing takes place within a logical frame- 
work which requires a broad range 
of exploration. Any shrinking of this 
arena is a violation of reason. Both 
the rational structure of an idea and 
its meaning (measured in value terms) 
move between opposites which are 
poles apart. To explore the range of 
meanings requires that critical esti- 
mates be made of widely different 
value judgments. And the position 
taken here is that the possibility of 
examining widely divergent view- 
points is best provided by the volun- 
tary assembly of people in a setting 
where their own div ergent views are 
subjected to critical inquiry. 


Such practice of the reflective art 
is not designed to produce a tenta- 
tive man who deliberates but cannot 
decide. If Plato can be taken as our 
guide here, the reflective man knows 
that human knowledge is always par- 
tial and that one must always act on 
the basis of limited knowledge. By 
use of critical judgment, he seeks the 
course of action which moves in the 
direction of the most truth and the 
least falsity, the most justice and the 
least injustice. He seeks to actualize 
what he judges to be good. It is not 
a suitable use of reason to do other- 
wise. He therefore acts with en- 
thusiasm. The less reflective he is, 
the more his enthusiasm for his be- 
havior is a “human frenzy”; whereas 
the more reflective he the more 
his enthusiasm for his actions is a 
“divine frenzy,’ for then his com- 
mitment is more in swing with the 
nature of things. 

In the light of this analysis, let us 
distinguish non-reflective and reflec- 
tive conversations. 


Non-Reflective Conversation 


Much conversation is casual and 
takes its course from a free associa- 
tion of ideas. To such conversations 
people bring public facts which float 
on the social surface and unsystematic 
private bits of information gleaned 
from individual experiences. Here 
opinions are freely expressed and if 
they clash, emotion and doubtful au- 
thority are more likely to be offered 
in their support than reasoned evi- 
dence. These conversations may be 
for pleasure or utility; they are ad- 
mirably suited for both, and every- 
one should find some time for them. 
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But life presents us with more serious 
P 
problems also. 


Reflective Conversation 


This is the only conversation that 
can qualify as “discussion.” What 
gets it under way? (1) Theory and 
experience may be in disagreement. 
(2) Two individuals or groups may 
follow contradictory policies w hich 
collide. (3) One person may approve 
a set of values which another con- 
siders debasing. 

Thoughtful people begin to con- 
verse about these points of conflict. 
They become informed, but the prob- 
lems persist. They analyze and clari- 
fy the basic issues. They test their 
value judgments in the crucible of 
the dialectical process. They gain in- 
sights. Other problems emerge. They 
view them from the larger perspec- 
tives gained. The process continues. 
Their solutions are better. They 
carry heavier burdens. 

Their increased understanding 
takes two forms: (1) insights for 
which they cannot offer adequate 
evidence; (2) formulations which re- 
solve previous contradictions, and for 
which they can offer reasoned judg- 
ments. The latter are subject to re- 
examination and rest on processes of 
rational analysis. But the flash of in- 
sight is more fleeting. It is often ex- 
pressed through myth, fiction, or an 
epic; it seeks to grasp wholes which 
are something more than a grasp of 
all the parts. Is this a repudiation of 
the principle developed above which 
requires every valid unity to be a 
unity which admits multiplicity? No, 
this is such a unity, and it welcomes 
ratioral review. It is not reached 


through by-passing analysis; it springs 
to the mind by rational intuition 
either during or at the end of analyt- 
ical reasoning. This is in keeping 
with Plato’s warning against “reach- 
ing the one without passing through 
the many.” For there is a vast dif- 


ference between the over-view which 
precedes (or substitutes for) analysis, 
and the over-all grasp of the w hole 
after examination of each component. 


But it would be pedantic to insist 
always on the exhibit of one’s thought 
processes. There is a kind of artless 
art which is full of wisdom and is not 
to be confused with the non-reflec- 
tive type of discourse referred to 
above. One reading Dante’s Divine 
Comedy may wonder at the under- 
standing of the poet, little realizing 
that behind it lay both the love poems 
of Nuova Vita and the analytical 
philosophy of the Convito. Back of 
Aeschylus’ Oresteia lay the soldier’s 
reflections on men who met death 
heroically. Dostoievski’s “Notes from 
the Underground” reflects the ana- 
lytical type of mind which also cre- 
ated tlie profound literary master- 
pieces, “A Gentle Creature,” Crime 
and Punishment and The Brothers 
Karamazov. 


The Discussion Potential 


Other effective ways of learning 
are not likely to be displaced by din 
cussion. But there are some reasons 
for expecting increased use of dis- 
cussion. One of the most forceful 
is that discussion makes it possible 
to get inside the patterns of thought 
of other people. In comparison, only 
an approximation to the problems 
and thought forms of people in an 
audience can be made by a lecturer. 
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Wernher Von Braun® said recently 
that the reason outer space explorers 
want to send a man into space is that 
while instruments can measure only 
what they are devised to measure, 
the human brain can register the un- 
expected. It is the genius of discus- 
sion to evoke the unexpected, and 
this is doubtless the basis of Theodore 
M. Greene’s contrast* of the student’s 
limited view of his professor as lec- 
turer with his three-dimensional view 
of him as human being and discussion 
leader faced with new, unexpected 
situations. 


Intra-Mural Learning 


If a revolution in undergraduate 
teaching is needed, it should prob- 
ably take place at the point of rele- 
,vance. There are complaints about 
students’ lack of motivation, of low 
percentage of carry-over of learning 
into the future, and of the quick 
abandonment of books upon gradua- 
tion. Is it possible that much of this 
lack of concern for education lies in 
the formulation of the problems 
which the student is invited to con- 
sider? He is asked to deal with prob- 
lems which no longer exist, or no 
longer exist in the same form; and he 
is presented with solutions by others 
to meet problems w hich he does not 
recognize as his own. 

There are intrinsic reasons for 
learning, and certainly learning is 
proper for its own sake just because 
one is alive. But we cannot assume 
a passion for learning in the college 
sophomore; it has probably been 
stifled long ago, and it must be re- 
kindled. The question is how to 
achieve it. 

With the development of the stu- 


dent rather than subject-content as 
the controlling factor, faculty mem- 
bers and students can engage in a 
joint learning enterprise. If it is true, 
as educators claim, that the same 
basic problems appear in every age, 
then why not help the student dis- 
cover them in the present? Finding 
them in their contemporary forms, 
the student is more likely to be con- 
cerned about them and to accept re- 
sponsibility for seeking solutions. 
Here the skill of the teacher is 
brought significantly into play as he 
guides the student’s search for re- 
sources to meet his problems by 
bringing him into touch with the 
first rate minds of the ages. The stu- 
dent thereby gains a sense of being 
more fully ‘alive as a human being, 
drawing upon the heritage of the race 
and his own spirit to meet the issues 
which face him. 


From such experiences a new image 
of the professor may emerge. He 
has been viewed as a man apart from 
the living issues of his community. 
He has considered politics especial- 
ly beneath him, or at least this is the 
image the student has formed of him. 
How can the student feel that he 
can learn from him to live vitally and 
meaningfully in his own day? Sup- 
pose, on the other hand, the professor 
engages as a fellow-learner in a com- 
mon enterprise w ith his younger con- 
temporary, helping him uncover 
from his own experiences and life 
around him the forms in which per- 
sistent problems express themselves 
today, teaches him by example how 
to mine the ore of the lear ning of 
the ages and to refine his understand- 
ing and sympathies in the glow of 
his own creativity. Would this revo- 
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lutionize learning in colleges and uni- 
versities? 


Adult Learning 


But how well suited is the discus- 
sion process for adult learning? In 
comparison with undergraduates, 
adults have accumulated much more 
experience, and they have acquired 
more independence. 


The greater mass of experience 
works both for and against learning. 
It is mot necessary to make adults 
aware of the existence of problems; 
they can cite concrete illustrations of 
many varieties. The difficulty of es- 
tablishing relevance of learning and 
experience is thereby reduced; but by 
the same token, failure to make the 
connection is also more confusing. 
Further, adult experiences are some- 
what deceptive because they tend to 
be taken for knowledge instead of 
what they are, substance for reflection 
which may lead to knowledge. In 
addition, subtle habits of non-reflec- 
tive thinking have had time to fix 
themselves on adults, making them 
less flexible in developing critical 
faculties. 


The discussion approach to learn- 
ing obviously appeals to the indepen- 
dent spirit of the adult, and this is 
fortunate. Being experienced, he has 
intellectual needs which a discussion 
group is well designed to meet. As 
he listens to his peers, he becomes 


acutely aware that a mass of experi- 
ence is not the equivalent of knowl- 
edge. As he expresses unreflected 
generalizations, he is asked to offer 
evidence for them. He even hears 
statements which stand scrutiny bet- 
ter than his own. He is undergoing 
the surgery of the negative dialectic. 
By what other method could he be 
led to surrender his untenable views 
and start the process of an examined 
life? Maybe he can learn by almost 
any method once he is “sprung” from 
his dogmatic slumbers, but discussion 
is without a peer in holding a mirror 
for one’s self-examination. There are 
many routes now open to him in 
preparation for responsible human 
and citizenship activities. Among 
these he will find discussion again 
serving him well by offering a proc- 
ess which schools him in democratic 
behavior while he is engaged in the 
act of learning. 


How can the full potential of dis- 
cussion be determined? Impersonal 
learning has objectivity and detach- 
ment to commend it. The mind at 
times should be as dispassionate and 
relentless as a machine in churning 
to its goal. But men are more than 
minds. Discussion groups exist for 
intellectual purposes, but they are 
not composed of disembodied minds. 
Members of the group assemble as 
men, and there is always the possi- 
bility that they will meet each other 


.in their wholeness. 


1A. N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern World, Chapter V (Mentor). 


*Compare Aristotle, Metaphysics, Book Gamma. 
*TV Program, “Small World,” April 17, 1960. 


‘Theodore M. Greene, “The Art of Responsible Conversation,” The Journal of General 
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Checking the Learning Interests 


of Board Members 


Herbert Stroup 


Dean of Students, 


Tue Boarp of. the Association of 
Brooklyn Settlements is the coordi- 
nating, developing and supervising 
agency for eight independent social 
settlements in Brooklyn, New York. 
The board is composed of the head- 
workers and two representatives of 
each of the settlements, six members- 
at-large, officers of the board, and a 
representative of the United Neigh- 
borhood Houses (the coordinating 
agency for settlements in New York 
City). The board commonly holds 
ten monthly meetings during the 
year, although special meetings are 
called from time to time as occasion 
merits. 


Purposes of the Board 


The purposes of the board are in- 
trinsically two. First, it exists in or- 
der that certain functions in connec- 
tion with its formal nature may be 
conducted. Thus, it is responsible 
partly for fund raising for the mem- 
ber settlements, for publicity, the 
conduct’ of special projects (such as 
a current one which is exploring the 
possibilities of a major mental health 
service in one or more of the settle- 
ments), and other concerns. Second, 
the board takes seriously its respon- 
sibility for self- education. That is, it 
traditionally has maintained regular 
programs of education by w hich the 
members’ understanding ‘of their re- 


Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, 


New York 


sponsibilities to the component set- 
tlements is increased. 


Educational Program 


Responsibility for the organization 
and conduct of the educational pro- 
gram of the board is vested in a pro- 
gram committee. Early in the fall 
of 1956 this committee formulated a 
“check list of board interests” by 
which it sought to secure the “vote” 
of the board on the kinds of pro- 
grams that would be of greatest in- 
terest to the members. The check 
list was organized with two parts. 
The first listed a series of subjects 
which it was assumed would interest 
the members. Space was provided for 
members to indicate items not ap- 
pearing in the formal column of in- 
terests. The second part listed meth- 
ods which the board might suggest 
as suitable for the accomplishment of 
the educational subjects. Again, space 
was provided for the members to in- 
dicate procedures that did not occur 
on the mimeographed page. It was 
understood that both the subjects 
and the methods overlapped in their 
meaning and usage. 

The check list was presented to 
the board on October 18, 1956, at a 
regular meeting. Most of the mem- 
bers filled out the form on the spot, 
but a few preferred to study it and 
later mail it to the chairman of the 
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program committee. A general dis- 
cussion of program accompanied the 
presentation of the check list at the 
October meeting and, in addition, 
several members spoke at length to 
the chairman of the committee about 
their preferences. 


On November 29, 1956, at the next 
regular meeting, the results of the 
check list were given to the board. 
The chairman of the committee 
sought also to interpret briefly the 
meaning of the returns. Comments 
proceeded from board members re- 
garding the nature of the committee’s 
suggestions for a year’s planned pro- 
gram. On the basis of the composite 
of experiences, the committee pro- 
ceeded to create a series of education- 
al meetings based upon the principal 
interests of the board. 


Results 


The results of the check list inquiry 
were as follows: 


A. Subjects (overlapping) 
. Board education 
. Finances 
. Research 
Public relations 
. Neighborhood coordination 
. Planning ahead 
. Settlement activities 
. Related services 
. Housing 
10. Intergroup relations 
. City-wide coordination 
12. Personnel policies 
13. Physical plant problems 
14. Volunteers 
15. Current settlement trends 
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settlements 
. Pilot projects 


16. Free elementary education and the 


B. Methods (overlapping) 
. “Case” study 
. Discussion in small groups 
. Discussion in total board groups 
. Films 
. Speakers 
. Trips 

Clearly the board of the Associa- 
tion of Brooklyn Settlements was 
most interested in current settlement 
trends. Of secondary importance it 
was interested in: finances, public re- 
lations, and neighborhood coordina- 
tion. It also rated high the following: 
planning ahead, settlement activities, 
and board education. 

So far as methods of learning are 
concerned, the board wished mostly 
to hear speakers or to discuss in the 
total board group. Methodologically 
the board seems to be “traditional” 
in its sentiment, but in terms of sub- 
ject matter its chief interest indicates 
that it is “progressive,” that is, it is 
looking to understand what currently 
is happening in the settlement field. 

The check list method of determin- 
ing a program for the board- was 
found to be most helpful. It pro- 
vided the committee with a more 
definite sense of the members’ inter- 
ests. It gave the committee the op- 
portunity of understanding how the 
board scaled its interests (in terms of 
most and least interesting items). The 
committee also felt the guidance of 
the board so far as methods could be 
employed. In addition, the experi- 
ence itself secured a greater con- 
sensus among board members regard- 
ing what they themselves preferred 
and wished to see incorporated into 
an educational program. 
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A Study of Field Work Programs 


Alan Booth 


THE TRAINING programs which uni- 
versities provide for adult educators 
can and sometimes do include field 
work opportunities. It is this author’s 
contention, however, that efforts to 
organize field work programs have 
been somewhat sporadic and unme- 
thodical. This study was undertaken 
in an attempt to indicate desired di- 
rections in initiating and conducting 
field work programs.* 

Field work programs, for purposes 
of this study, were divided into three 
classifications: 


Field Observation— A _ systematic 
program (often a graduate course) 
whereby the graduate student has 
the opportunity to observe activi- 
ties in an adult education agency. 
The program often includes aca- 
demic work relevant to the stu- 
dent’s observations and an evalua- 
tion of his performance. 

Field Practice—The graduate stu- 
dent is presented the opportunity 
to spend a specified amount of time 
teaching adults, administering and/ 
or planning programs in an adult 
education agency. The work is 
usually done under the close super- 
vision of faculty or agency staff. 
The student’s performance is evalu- 
ated and he may receive academic 
credit for his work. He is not, 
however, paid for his services. 
Field Internship—Qualified gradu- 
ate students are given the oppor- 
tunity to undertake positions in 
adult education which may include 


administrative, teaching, program 
planning and clerical activities. 
These assignments range from 
part-time to full-time positions for 
which the student is paid a nominal 
salary and may provide training in 
addition to that directly related to 
the intern’s job. 

It was hypothesized that: 

. Adult education graduate students 
participate or have the opportun- 
ity to participate in a field work 
program in conjunction with their 
graduate studies. 

. The attitudes of adult education 
faculty in institutions not offering 
a degree in adult education are 
favorable to developing adult edu- 
cation training programs in their 
respective institutions. 

. Adult education agencies make 
their facilities available for field 
work programs. 

. Graduate students in adult educa- 
tion, past and present, perceive 
field work as being more impor- 
tant to their professional prepara- 
tion in adult education than aca- 
demic work. 

. Past adult education graduate stu- 
dents perceive field work as being 
more influential than academic 
work in their choice of occupation 
and in their choice of the specific 
area in adult education within 
which they eventually work. 
Five separate questionnaires were 

designed, pretested and mailed to: 

1. Faculties in charge of training pro- 


*This article is a summary of Mr. Booth’s M.A. thesis at U.C.L.A. 
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grams leading to advanced degrees 
in adult education. 

. Faculties who teach adult educa- 

tion courses in institutions not of- 
fering advanced degrees in adult 
education. 
Adult education agencies associated 
with colleges or universities not 
falling into either of the above 
categories. 

. Persons studying with the aid of a 
Fund for Adult Education Award. 

. Persons having completed study 
with a Fund for Adult Education 
Award since June, 1956. 
Ninety-three persons or approxi- 

mately seventy-eight per cent of those 

sent questionnaires responded. 


Degree Programs 


Eleven responses were received 
from faculties in charge of training 
programs leading to advanced degrees 
in adult education indicating that 
graduate students participate in de- 
scending order of frequency in Field 
Observation, Field Practice and Field 
Internships. Participation in Field Ob- 
servation is three times greater than 
in either of the other field work 
classifications. There is also a ten- 
dency for approximately twenty per 
cent of the graduate students par- 
ticipating in field work to do so in 
more than one type. 

Upon testing the hypothesis with 
respect to the adult education gradu- 
ate students in these institutions, it 
appears that only one half (43 per 
cent) of the graduate students who 
have the opportunity to participate 
in field work (86 per cent of the 
total) actually participate. This may 
be due to the fact that some students 
have already had experience in the 


field and may not need additional 
field work experience. 


Those students participating in 
Field Observation have a tendency 
to observe adult education activities 
in progress in public schools, public 
libraries and/or university extensions. 
Observation is usually undertaken 
during the initial stages of the stu- 
dent’s study program and does not 
relate to his thesis. However, he is 
required to relate his observations to 
his academic work through written 
reports and meetings with the faculty 
member coordinating his field work. 
The planning and evaluation of the 
student’s observation program is gen- 
erally a faculty-student cooperative 
effort. The student receives academic 
credit for his field observation and 
views his experience as contributing 
significantly to his professional prep- 
aration in adult education. 

Students participating in field prac- 
tice have a tendency to practice teach 
or administrate near the middle of 
their study program. Relating field 
practice to academic work, and plan- 
ning, evaluating and supervising field 
practice is done similarly to field ob- 
servation programs except that agency 
staff members are more frequently 
involved. Academic credit is usually 
extended for field practice and par- 
ticipating students have a tendency 
to feel a need for an extended pro- 
gram. 


Graduate students participating in 
field internship programs have a ten- 
dency to work in public schools, uni- 
versity extensions and industry in po- 
sitions entailing administrative, teach- 
ing and program planning assignments. 
Working for at least one semester near 
the middle of his graduate studies, 
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the student’s work is usually related 
to his thesis. Supervision and evalua- 
tion of the intern’s work is accom- 
plished through the joint efforts of 
the student, agency staff and coordi- 
nating faculty member. Academic 
credit is frequently extended for the 
student’s work. He views his experi- 
ence as contributing to his profes- 
sional preparation, but sometimes be- 
comes discouraged by agency “red 
tape.” 


Non Degree Programs 


Six responses were received from 
faculty teaching one or two adult 
education courses in institutions not 
offering advanced degrees in adult 
education. One of the respondents 
offered some field observation as part 
of an introductory course while the 
remaining five believed graduate stu- 
dents taking their courses would be 
interested in participating in field 
work programs. 

Testing the hypothesis with regard 
to these faculties’ congeniality to the 
development of field work programs 
in conjunction with the expansion of 
their adult education training pro- 
grams, it was found that all but one 
of the respondents felt that field 
work provided the student with 
valuable training. To the extent the 
expression of this feeling is a measure 
of the variable in question, it appears 
their attitudes are congenial to the 
development of field work programs 
in their respective institutions. 


Adult Education Agencies 


Only one of the fifteen responding 
agencies reported having hired interns 
within the past five years. This 


agency had employed three students 
doing graduate work in a related field 
who planned to go into adult educa- 
tion as a full-time occupation. 


The student in order 
employed as an intern in this agency, 
has to have a master’s degree and 
possess interests, experience and re- 
search capabilities allied to adult edu- 
cation. He is selected on the advice 
of related departments of the uni- 
versity with which the agency is as- 
sociated. 


to be 


Potential applicants learn of avail- 
able internship positions through 
members of the agency’s staff and 
receive teaching, program planning, 
clerical and research work assign- 
ments. The agency provides discus- 
sion meetings with the staff, reading 
materials and lists, and field observa- 
tion opportunities of adult education 
activities not connected with the in- 
tern’s job as additional training. This 
agency reported they contributed to 
the student’s professional preparation 
by acquainting him with the con- 
cepts, practices and the evaluative 
devices of adult education. Responses 
from the other fourteen agencies in- 
dicated five of them do not plan to 
open field internship positions, even 
if there is a demand. The chief rea- 
sons seem to lie in budgetary limita- 
tions. The other nine agencies indi- 
cated they would open internship po- 
sitions if a demand existed. These 
nine felt internship programs would 
contribute to the student’s profession- 
al preparation in that: 


It would help the student to develop 
the balanced attitude between realism 
and idealism with respect to adult edu- 
cation and provide him with the oppor- 
tunity to develop the complex skills in- 
herent in the teaching of adults through 
practice. It would put the student in a 
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situation in which he could actually 
conduct “action research” and would 
enable him to test his own aptitudes 
and motivations as they related to his 
choice of a career in adult education. 
Four of the fourteen agencies, or 
approximately twenty-eight per cent, 
not hiring interns, reported that they 
presently make available their facili- 
ties for other field work programs. 


By way, of testing the hypothesis, 
if the fifteen agencies responding to 
this study are representative of the 
one hundred seventy-five colleges and 
universities engaged in recognized 
evening college and extension activi- 
ties, it appears that approximately 
one-third are making their facilities 
available for field work programs and 
approximately one-half would be will- 
ing to make their facilities available 
for new and/or additional field work 
programs if requested. However, 
since the response to the inquiry is 
probably not very representative, ad- 
ditional research is needed to test the 
hypothesis adequately. 


Importance of Field Work 
To Adult Education 
Graduate Students 


The question “Which is (or was) 
more important to your professional 
preparation for adult education?” 
was asked of seventeen persons who 
had received Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion Awards since June, 1956. They 
were requested to indicate “Field 
Work, “Academic Work,” or “Both 
of Equal Importance.” Field work 
was considered to be as important as 
academic work in sixty-four per cent 
of the cases and more important in 
eighteen per cent of the cases. 


The Influence of Field Work 
On Occupational Choice 


The fifteen respondents who re- 
ported having undertaken some field 
work were asked: “Which had more 
influence upon your choice of occu- 
pation following the termination of 
your academic and field work pro- 
grams with the FAE Leadership 
Training Award?” They were asked 
to check “Field Work,” “Academic 
Work,” “Both of Equal Importance,” 
or “Neither Influenced Choice.” The 
nine respondents who reported they 
were presently engaged in adult edu- 

cation activities were asked: “Which 

had more influence upon your choice 
of work in your specific area of adult 
education?” They were asked to 
check “Field Work,” ‘‘Academic 
Work,” “Both of Equal Influence,” 
or “Neither Influenced Choice.” 


It was found that field work is in- 
fluential in the choice of occupation 
and in the choice of the specific area 
in adult education within which one 
eventually works to a limited degree 
(seven per cent and eleven per cent 
of the time, respectively) and only 
when other factors do not appreciably 
influence the choice. 


Summary of Findings 


Only one of the hypotheses set 
forth at the beginning of this study 
was strongly supported; however, the 
data do indicate the following ten- 
dencies: 


1. A substantial percentage of adult 
education graduate students have 
the opportunity to participate in 
field work, but only half of them 
actually participate. 
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Adult education graduate students 
participate in field observation pro- 
grams three times as frequently as 
in either field practice or field in- 
ternships. 

. Students who participate in field 
work frequently do so in more 
than one program type. 

. Field work programs tend to be 
consistent in their operating struc- 
ture from institution to institution. 
. The attitudes of adult education 
faculty in institutions not offering 
a degree in adult education are 
favorable to the development of 
field work programs in their in- 
stitutions. 


Approximately one-third of the 


universities and colleges sponsoring 
a recognized evening college or 
extension program may be making 


their facilities available for field 
work programs, and approximately 
one-half of these are willing to 
make their facilities available for 
new and/or additional field work 
programs if so requested. 

. Field work is often perceived by 
adult education graduate students 


as being a valuable element in their 
professional preparation for careers 
in adult education. 


The need for additional field work 
programs does not seem to be great 
among adult education graduate stu- 
dents, if their demand is any reflec- 
tion of their need, since very few 
have expressed need for such pro- 
grams. The existing programs seem 
to be adequate since both students 
and faculty: 

1. Perceive the programs as having 
great value; and, 

. Give very little indication there is 
a demand or need for changes in 
the existing programs. 

This study has yielded little as to 
what directions are needed with re- 
spect to the field work training of 
future adult educators. The informa- 
tion contained in the study does, how- 
ever, serve to indicate the existing 
field work activities in various agen- 
cies and institutions, and the sharing 
of this information will aid, it is 
hoped, in the initiation of new field 
work programs and the improvement 
of those presently in existence. 
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Science for the Non-Scientist 


Palmer Wright 
Chemical Engineer, Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Michigan 


REGARDLESS of any smattering of sci- 
ence that non-scientific people have 
had in school, the heavy barrage of 
anti-education from television, the 
daily newspaper, and everyday talk 
predominates. Yet if our perplexed 
adult passively accepts the “magic” 
of science floated to him by the ad 
man, the “mad scientist’ caricature 
emerging from the TV tube, or the 
many disjointed “human interest” ac- 
counts of science laid before him in 
the press—if he habitually takes this, 
Smorgasbord-like and with no anti- 
dote, it’s his own tragic loss. The 
tragedy is in his lack of recognition 
of the perversion. The greatest loss, 
however, is our collective loss, the 
failing of effective democracy. 


Among the important tools of citi- 
zenship today is a reasonable under- 
standing of science. Note that I don’t 
say knowledge of science. The popu- 
lar thrust is toward the what, not the 
why of science. Conant has warned 
us that the “remedy does not lie in a 
greater dissemination of scientific in- 
formation among non-scientists.” And 
yet, to create an appetite for the way 
of science rather than the “magic” of 
science, seems formidably difficult 
when dealing with anyone who has 
not chosen that professional path. But 
public policy is at stake. And the 
parent will help decide his child’s ca- 
reer. And the individual discrete hu- 
man being at bottom wants orienta- 
tion, not confusion. 


The Challenge to 
Adult Education 


So let’s consider this challenge to 
adult education. Certainly we want 
not only understanding of science but 
also of the effects of science. We 
want to show the scientist as a fellow 
being, his “way” of science, and the 
“fruits” thereof. We want to show 
the effects of these “fruits” on the 
conditions of our daily life, and how 
the clumsy organized endeavors of 
mankind grope for new footholds in 
the thick sands of earth. And we 
want to ask ourselves, as well as all 
who would listen, “Where lies our 
hope?” 

From the broader perspective, we 
do see some need in such an adult 
education program for informational 
material. Let’s disclose the complete 
known arsenal, shocking and dread- 
ful, when we are to discuss the threats 
of modern war. We must examine the 
“fruits” of nuclear technology to un- 
derstand the complex problems of 
public policy. But with due heed to 
Conant let’s do what we can to es- 
tablish a basis for judging science and 
the effects of science. We all judge. 
May all of us have sounder founda- 
tions for such judgment. 

Let us not only replace the por- 
trait of the scientist as an outlandish 
plotter with one of the scientist as 
individual man or woman, but also let 
us see what takes him into science and 
how he responds. Are we ready to 
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accept his profound disinterestedness, 
the fact that he is singlemindedly 
following the path of inquiry regard- 
less of consequences? He cannot 
know the consequences. And how 
could he be greatly concerned when 
he is so taken up with his primary 
love? How can we know him in this 
activity and fee] that he is more re- 
sponsible for the consequences of sci- 
ence than those of us who stand out- 
side? 

In this world of science we must 
learn to distinguish between the pure 
scientists and the applied variety. As 
Sir Charles Snow has emphasized 
his Rede lectures, there are important 
differences between them as well as 
between the scientific and non-scien- 
We must 
learn to see men of science in the con- 
text of industry, of the university of 
government. Above all we will do 
well to see the way in which they 
work, to glimpse the “scientific 
method.” 


tific cultures as a whole. 


The Program 


Dozens of writers have described 
the similarities between scientific and 
artistic creativity, the common intui- 
tive and imaginative insights, the com- 
mon spirit driving for order and 
truth. Our program should feel for 
these similarities and also for the spe- 
cial differences, such as the scientific 
attitude that pursues the relevancy of 
facts with logical consistency, regard- 
less of conflicting tradition, authority 
or private interests. The program 
should also observe the contrasts of 
science, such as between the earlier 
more clear-cut success story of phys- 
ics and the delayed maturity of bi- 
ology. 


However, learning about science 
is not complete without the “feel” of 
what Conant calls the “Strategy and 
Tactics of Science.” He recommends 
study of a few relatively simple case 
histories. I. Bernard Cohen also pre- 
fers the historical method to any ab- 
stract approaches. Sir Eric James 
recommends a combination: show the 
development of two or three funda- 
mental concepts via Conant’s case 
method; illustrate the experimental 
approach through participation in a 
few actual exercises; and give a “de- 
scriptive account of scientific discov- 
ery in a number of fields in a much 
more ‘popular’ and less rigorous way. * 
Joseph Schwab, pioneering in educa- 
tional approaches at the University of 
Chicago, emphasizes the provisional 
nature of scientific theory and charges 
that most American schools use “a 
rhetoric of conclusions shorn of 
doubts and alternatives” and teach 
“the ‘temporary codex’ as if it were 
eternal truth!” Schwab outlines ways 
of teaching science as inquiry. Could 
our non-scientific adult do better than 
to taste of the problems of scientists, 
to become momentarily humble in 
the face of Nature? 


Viewing the Effects 
of Science 


Armed with the humility known 
to the scientist rather than the false 
assurance of the slick journalist, our 
adult is now more ready to view the 
effects of science in our world. He 
must see many ways in which science 
human conditions— 


has changed 
through the agricultural revolution, 
through the industrial revolution, and 
now through what Snow calls the 
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“scientific revolution” of electronics, 
atomic energy, and automation. The 
adult must see how our social co- 
operation is forced to adjust to the 
accelerating change of human condi- 
tions with increasing rapidity. And 
with increasing humility he must see 
the genuine limitations of social 
knowledge in coping with these ad- 
justments. And through it all, the 


means for maintaining hope must be 
glimpsed. 


As anyone who has read Harrison 
Brown knows, a scientific look into 
the future can be hair-raising. It can 
make you forget some of today’s 
personal problems. It should make 
you set aside much of the science fic- 
tion of space travel. You watch man 
uprooted from the soil and drawn to 
the city. You see technology stimu- 
lating his ever increasing demands for 
material possessions. And you also 
see science accelerating an unprece- 
dented population boom with even 
the rate of increase rapidly increas- 
ing. And then there is the state of 
rapidly diminishing raw materials 
which makes men even more depen- 
dent upon technology (especially, 
those who can least afford it): |So, 
man’s machine civilization is more 
vulnerable to nuclear attack at the 
same time that nuclear weapons are 
becoming seemingly uncontrollable. 
How can we speak of public policy 
without first developing awe of our 
situation? 
~ Lest we be overawed, let’s view 
some noble accomplishments and gain 
appreciation of the statesman’s task. 
If our diplomats were scientists, could 
we work out a solution? How much 
can we take comfort in the fact that 
science is one of the few common 


languages of mankind? Does the 
United States have scientific leader- 


‘ship in the world, and what does this 


mean for us? How much are arms- 
control decisions technical and how 
much _ politico-military? Should we 
be satisfied that only one quarter of 
our high school students take two 
years of algebra? 


The Problem of the Citizen 


So we move from the problems of 
the scientist to the problems of the 
citizen. The area is virtually unlim- 
ited. But limit it we must. Here 
again, the adult must be given a solid 
grasp—the ability for looking at prob- 
lems of the world with some under- 
standing of science. After making 
some connections it is up to him to 
continue on his own after the pro- 
gram has come to a close. He has 
been given a modest scientific under- 
standing. He knows something of the 
power of science on history. He has 
some realization of his own part in 
history. And he knows how to fol- 
low up on his own, cultivating good 
sources, retaining good reading hab- 
its, and able to converse with pro- 
fessional scientists as well as his non- 
scientific friends. But how does he 
decide on the great questions that 
perplex scientists and statesmen alike? 

Here we must touch on ethics, and 
show the limitations of science in de- 
ciding what are basically moral ques- 
tions. Dr. Warren Weaver, an im- 
portant American statesman of sci- 
ence, considers science as contribut- 
ing “most to our understanding of 
‘order,’ a good deal to ‘beauty’ (large- 
lv via order), and still less to ‘mean- 
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ing’.” Where in science would we 
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obtain the values we need to handle 
the problems science has given us? 
There are those who speak of a sci- 
ence of human values and there are 
others who deny the possibility of 
any such thing. Both deserve to be 
heard. Perhaps more can be accom- 
plished than a whetting of the ap- 
petite. Perhaps an increasingly ma- 
ture judgment can be developed. And 
if it is mature, it will bear some re- 
sponsibility for continuing self-edu- 
cation. 


Merchandising the Program 


Of course, a primary problem in 
maintaining such a program is mer- 
chandising. How do we induce par- 
ticipation by less - than - ambitious 
housewives, hurried business men, high 
school graduates self-conscious of 
lacking college degrees, teachers, bus 
drivers, and literary intellectuals? 

First, the program itself must have 
special appeal. The presence of well 
known lecturers provides a special 
drawing power as well as lasting ef- 
fect on the participants. Lesser known 
lecturers may well be the backbone 
of the program. But to a great ex- 
tent, active participation of the adult 
student is essential for lasting effects, 
especially concerning the strategy 
and tactics of science, and the pu blic 
policy problems that bear on science. 

Second, the 
must be emphasized effectively. This 
refers to ordinary advertising com- 
mon sense, except that the announce- 
ments must be cliché-free and faith- 
ful to the spirit and content of the 
And the appeal can be 


program’s relevance 


program. 


made to different audiences for dif- 
ferent reasons. 


Third, community cooperation 
must involve large numbers of or- 
ganizations and people. Professional 
scientific societies are experienced i 
science career guidance and in pre- 
senting scientific information to non- 
scientists via TV, radio, and printed 
matter. There are other organizations 
whose interests would be captured by 
the social or political problems re- 
lating to science. 

Fourth, inexpensive resources must 
be utilized. We are today very for- 
tunate in having many science paper- 
backs written for laymen. And there 
are some excellent periodicals (Scien- 
tific American, Fortune and Bulletin 
of the Atomic Scientists). The Chem- 
ical Industry Activities Committee of 


New York is issuing a well-screened 


catalog of books, brochures, charts 
and films available from chemical 
companies. 

Fifth, the average man’s impression 
that science is out of reach for him 
must be offset. Besides being given 
educational prerequisite disclaimers, 
he should be led to picture himself 
meaningfully participating with others 
having ‘similar lack of science educa- 
tion. 

And sixth, there must be a unifying 
theme. A general slogan or name, 
well timed cooperative efforts for TV 
programming and press releases, en- 
couragement of improved science 
public information services at tech- 
nical schools—all of these and others 
can integrate efforts for greater ef- 
fectiveness. 
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Durine the fall semester of 1953- 
54 a survey was made of a represen- 
tative sample of students enrolled in 
the Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island. This survey 
was repeated in 1958 to bring the in- 
formation up-to-date, since several 
program changes led the director and 
staff to believe that a corresponding 
change had probably taken place in 
the composition of the Extension stu- 
dent body. The first study sampled 
535 students; in the 1958 study the 
sample was 467. In both cases it is felt 
that a representative sample of the 
student body was obtained. 

The original survey had a two-fold 
purpose: (1) to gain accurate infor- 
mation concerning the characteristics 
of the students and their educational 
goals so that future programs of the 
Extension Division of the university 
might be better adapted to existing 
educational needs in the state, and (2) 
to draw a comparison between local 
findings and the findings reported by 
Morton in his study, University Ex- 
tension in the United States. Since 
the Morton study is now somewhat 
out-of-date, this comparison will be 
dropped from the current report, and 
a comparison will be drawn only be- 
tween findings of the 1953-54 survey 
and the current survey. 


Age of Students 


The median age of students par- 


ticipating in the 1953 study was 31, 
as compared with a median age of 
30 for the current survey. The age 
distribution of the two groups was 
as follows: 
1953 1958 
Age Study Study 
18-26 27% 30% 
27-35 Yo 41% 
36-44 22% 
45-53 % % 
54-61 2% 2% 
61 and over 1% 1% 

The figures indicate that very little 
change has taken place in the age of 
extension students surv eyed. If any- 
thing, the current student body is 
slightly younger. It is interesting to 
point out that many young high 
school graduates w ho do not attend 
college are not participating in exten- 
sion courses for approximately ten 
years after graduation from high 
school. In view of the current over- 
crowded conditions in the colleges, 
this would appear to be an important 
area for further consideration. 


Marital Status and 
Number of Children 


In the 1953 study it was found that 
68°%% of students were married. The 
current study indicates that 64% of 
the present student body are married. 

Number of 1953 1958 

Children y Study 

No children 20% 

One child 35% 26% 

Two or more children 38% 54% 
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The difference between the two 
groups indicates that the present stu- 
dent body has more children than the 
1953 group. This probably reflects 
the national trend in this direction. 


Sex of Students 


Here the figures for the two sur- 
veys are strikingly similar. It can be 
concluded that no change has taken 
place in the proportionate represen- 
tation of the sexes in the student 
body. 

Sex of 1953 1958 
Students Study Study 
Male 71% 78 
Female 23% 2 


Occupation 


Some insight into the occupational 
heirarchy being served by the Exten- 
sion Division was desired. The po- 
sitions held by students broke down 
as follows: 


Occupational 

Classification 

Semi-skilled workers 
Members of management 24 
Skilled workers 
Unskilled workers 6% 
Members of a profession 4 
Housewives 
Full-time students 

Servicemen 

The figures indicate that the occu- 


pational level being served by the Ex- 
tension Division has moved upward 
since the last survey. This is prob- 
ably explained by a combination of 
several factors. One would be the 
stiffening of admission requirements 
in the Extension Division; a second 
is the initiation of several certification 
programs in such areas as engineering, 
industrial management and _ library 
science, and a third is the increased 
interest in education currently preva- 
lent throughout the country. It is in- 
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teresting to note here that the num- 
ber of teachers participating in Uni- 
versity Extension courses is negli- 
gible due to a local situation whereby 
another state institution conducts 
much of the teacher training in the 
state. 


Educational Background 


1953 1958 

Education Study Study 
Non-high school 

graduates 10% 
High school gradu- 

ates (incl. college) 
Some college experience 
College graduates 


Technical training é 
The figures indicate that in both 
studies the great majority of students 
participating were high school gradu- 
ates. Increased admission require- 
ments have made this almost 100° 
true in the 1958 study. The fact that 
most of the students are high school 
graduates reflects the trend toward 
an increased interest in taking only 
courses which carry university cred- 
Any student taking a credit course 
must be a high school graduate and 
meet prerequisite requirements if ap- 
plicable. In special cases non-high 
school graduates are allowed to audit 
a credit course. At the present time 
the great majority of courses offered 
by the Extension Division are credit 
courses, including a bachelor’s degree 
in Business Administration. 


Annual Income 


The average income of students 
participating in the present study was 
well above the national average, which 
is approximately $4200. The median 
income for the current group was 
found to be $4600. The median in- 
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come for the previous group was 
$3600. 
1953 1958 
Annual Income Study Study 
Less than $2000 
$2000-3000 10° 
$3 100-4000 33 215 
$4100-5000 1% 
$5 100-6000 19% 
$6 100-7000 % 10° 
$7 100-8000 
$8 100-9000 
$9100 and over _ 
The figures indicate that the in- 


come of the current group is signifi- 

cantly higher than the income of the 
1953 group. It is felt that this repre- 
sents more than the expected increase 
due to inflationary trends which have 
occurred in the last five years. It is 
app parent that the extension program 
is best meeting the educational needs 
of the middle class income group. 
This points up the desirability of fur- 
ther study of the educational needs 
of other income brackets if we are to 
extend the university’s services to all 
citizens in the community. 


Residential Areas Represented 


1953 1958 
Area Study Study 
Urban 
Suburban 
Rural 
It is apparent that very little change 


has taken place in the geographical 
areas from which the students come. 
Although the Extension Center is cen- 
trally located in Providence, the great- 
est percentage of students come from 
the suburban communities. The fig- 
ures also emphasize the lack of par- 
ticipation of the rural communities in 
formal extension programs. This 
seems to be a common problem 
throughout the country. Although a 
sincere attempt is made to run courses 


in the outlying areas, the success 


achieved up to this time has been only 
fair. In the current study an attempt 
was made to determine the number 
of miles traveled by extension stu- 
dents to attend class. No comparison 
can be made with the previous study 
on this factor, since the previous data 
were not analyzed in this way. Re- 
sults for the 1958 study are as fol- 
lows: 

No. of Miles 1958 

Traveled Study 

1-10 68% 

11-30 29% 

31 and over 

Out of state 8° 


Means of Transportation 


There has been some discussion re- 
garding the possibility of moving the 
Extension Division from its central 
location in the city of Providence. In 
view of this, it was desirable to de- 
termine the means of transportation 
used by students in attending the ex- 
tension classes. 


Means of 1958 
Transportation Study 
Private car 90% 
Car pool 
Public Transportation 
Other / 

The figures indicate that the great 


majority of students are coming by 
private car. Hence from the stand- 
point of transportation alone, moving 
the Extension Division from its cen- 
tral location is not too serious a prob- 
lem. However, many factors in addi- 
tion to the transportation question 
must be taken into consideration be- 
fore a move of this type is under-: 
taken. 


Number of Courses Taken 


In order to determine the amount 
of time being spent by students in 
pursuing their educational goal, par- 
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ticipants were asked to indicate the 
number of courses they were taking. 
1953 1958 

Number of Courses Study Study 

One course ‘py A 60 

Two courses 23% 35 

Three courses 2 5 

It is apparent that the average num- 
ber of courses taken by the current 
study body has increased significant- 
ly. This is probably a result of the 
initiation of the certification programs 
and the Business Administration de- 
gree program which was mentioned 
earlier. The results indicate that a 
student is willing to put in more class 
time if he is working toward a spe- 
cific educational objective. This 
would appear to be a significant find- 
ing for the extension educator in the 
planning of his overall extension pro- 
gram. 


Fields of Study 


Students studying in the areas of 
Business Administration and Engi- 
neering comprise 78°, of the sample. 
1953 1958 
Study Study 


13% 


Academic Area 
Liberal Arts 
Business Ad- 
ministration 56% 38° 
Engineering 26% 40% 

The first study indicated an increas- 
ing interest in the Liberal Arts area. 
The 1958 survey indicates that this 
trend has continued. This reflects the 
current interest of business and in- 
dustry in the hiring of individuals 
trained in the Liberal Arts, with the 
thought that they would prefer to 
train them in their specific business 
methods themselves. As the demand 
for more courses in Liberal Arts has 
increased, there has been a corre- 
sponding decrease in interest in non- 
credit technical courses. At the pres- 
ent time there appear to be some new 


crosscurrents in the educational field. 
The advent of Sputnik and other tech- 
nological advances on the part of Rus- 
sia has brought about a strong de- 
mand for the hard core academic sub- 
jects, such as mathematics and sci- 
ence. It will be interesting to see how 
this new factor affects the growth of 
the Liberal Arts. 


Reasons Given for Taking 
Courses 


In both instances it was felt that 
the largest group of students were 
taking courses to improve their earn- 
ing power. However, it is interesting 
to note that there is a trend, although 
not marked at this time, toward tak- 
ing courses of a more avocational 
nature. 

Reasons Given for 1953 1958 
Taking Courses Study Study 
To improve professional 

competence 
With a view toward en- 

tering another field 
Avocational or 

hobby interest 
Other _ 12% 

The figures point up the need for 
extension divisions to develop new 
programs which will fulfill the cul- 
tural and avocational interests of so- 
ciety in the same manner that the pro- 
fessional development services have 
been adopted and carried out. As 
time goes on this will become pro- 
gressively more important as auto- 
mation allows the individual more 
leisure time and as our population is 
made up of a larger percentage of 
older people. 


Student Motivation to 
Attain Educational Goals 


To determine the strength of the 
drive of the students to attain their 
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educational goal, they were asked to 
indicate the number of years they 
were willing to spend pursuing it. 
The results of the 1958 survey only 
are indicated below since the data in 
1953 were presented somewhat differ- 
ently. This question was based on 
class attendance of two nights per 
week. 


Number of Years 


7 and over 


These figures compare with the fol- 
lowing figures from the 1953 survey: 
62% of the students in the 1953 sur- 
vey were willing to attend classes for 


at least four years, and 25% indicated 
that they were willing to invest eight 
or more years to reach their educa- 
tional objective. 


Interest in Degree Program 


With the increasing demand for 
credit courses, it seemed important to 
get a measure of interest in the pro- 
grams leading to the bachelor’s and 
master’s degree. Students already in 
the Business Administration degree 
program were instructed not to an- 


swer this question. 
1953 1958 

Interest vs. Non-interest Study Study 
Interested in bachelor’s degree 54% 75% 
Not interested in 

bachelor’s degree 44% A 
,Not certain 1%, 

These results indicate a marked in- 


crease in interest in obtaining a bach- 
elor’s degree. One wonders whether 
this is characteristic of all adult stu- 
dents or whether this is the peculi- 
arity of the particular student body 
to which this division is presently 
catering. Of the students holding a 
bachelor’s degree, 75% indicated a 


desire to work for the master’s de- 
gree. These figures are exactly the 
same as those found in the 1953 study. 
Areas in which the master’s degree 
was desired broke down as follows: 


Area of Specialization 1953 

for Master’s Degree Study 
Business Administration 60% 
Engineering 31% 


Liberal Arts 7%, 
Education 1%, 
Agriculture 
Other 

These results indicate a shift in in- 


terest from specialization in Business 
Administration to that of Engineering 
and Liberal Arts. 

The figures presented above bring 
into sharp focus the desire of part- 
time students to work for degrees 
both at the undergraduate and gradu- 
ate levels. 


Evaluation of 
Extension Services 


In the 1953 survey an attempt was 
made to have the students evaluate 
the services they were receiving from 
the Extension Division. However, 
this was not broken down into the 
two main functions of administration 
and teaching. In the 1958 study the 
students were asked to evaluate ad- 
ministrative and teaching services sep- 
arately, with the following results: 


Quality of Adminis- 1958 

trative Services Study 

Excellent 49% 

Good 43% 

Fair 6% 

Poor 
Students were asked to comment 


on their rating and as a result of this 
a large number of favorable and un- 
favorable comments were listed. These 
were very difficult to classify, but 
many of them had to do with receiv- 
ing books on time, billing procedures, 


1958 
Study 
29% 
36 
1958 
Study 
1-2 12% 
3-4 36% 
29% 
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collection procedures, counseling serv- 
ices, and the like. A list of these is 
available for anyone who wishes to 
see the detailed breakdown. 

It may be concluded that the great 
majority of students participating in 
this survey have experienced a high 
degree of satisfaction with the serv- 
ices of the Extension Division. 


Evaluation of 
Teaching Services 


Quality of Teaching 
Services 
Excellent 
Good 
Fair 
Poor 
The figures indicate that the great 


majority of students are well satisfied 
with the teaching received in exten- 
sion classes. Again students were 
asked to comment on their ratings 
and many interesting comments were 
received. These range from the teach- 
er being “well qualified” ‘and an “ex- 
tremely able” teacher to “poorly pre- 
pared” and “highly theoretical.” A 
detailed list of these comments is also 
available. 


New Courses and Programs 


Students were asked to indicate 
new courses and programs which they 
would like to have offered by the 
Extension Division. Many new courses 
were suggested as a result of this 
question, but the most frequent re- 
quest was for continuing education 
programs leading to the bachelor’s 
degree at the undergraduate level. 
Engineering was mentioned most of- 
ten as the area of specialization. There 
were also some requests for an asso- 
ciate degree. It is felt that the most 


significant thing to be learned from 
this question is the interest of the 
adult student in setting and attaining 
a specific educational goal rather than 
taking a heterogeneous smattering of 
unrelated courses. 


Promotions or Other Rewards 


In the 1958 survey the students 
were asked to indicate whether or 
not they had received a promotion or 
any other type of reward as a result 
of their attending extension classes. 
Seventeen per cent of the students 
indicated that they had received a 
promotion as a result of attending the 
evening program. In addition to this, 
a number of students indicated that 
although they had not received a pro- 
motion they had benefited in some 
other way. Some of the things listed 
as benefit accruing from their class 
attendance were: a salary increase, 
attaining a new position, better stand- 
ing with their employe r, better un- 
derstanding of the intricacies of their 
present job, and broadening and im- 
provement of themselves as an indi- 
vidual. 


Changes Suggested 


One more question was included in 
the survey requesting the students to 
suggest any changes in either admin- 
istrative procedures or the present 
course and program offerings which 
they might feel desirable. This re- 
sulted in a number of worth-while 
suggestions. Since they fell in many 
different categories, it would be dif- 
ficult to summarize them in this re- 
port. However, they will be extreme- 
ly helpful to the extension staff and 
will receive careful study. 
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This survey has been helpful in de- 
fining more sharply the characteris- 
tics of students being served by this 
Division; it has indicated groups with- 
in the community which are being 
well served by the university, and in 
like manner it has spotlighted certain 
economic and vocational classifica- 
tions which are not taking advantage 
of the services of their University. 
The underlying cause of this latter 


situation needs further investigation. 


The study has opened up many 
new questions, and plans are now be- 
ing made to investigate some of these. 
It is felt that with further research of 
this type university extension divisions 
throughout the country will be in a 
better position to adjust their pro- 
grams to the needs of the particular 
communities which they serve. 
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A Technique for Analyzing 
Extension Course Participants 


Alice Lindenberger and Coolie Verner 
Mrs. Lindenberger is Extension Supervisor and Mr. Verner, a visiting professor 
of Adult Education at the University of British Columbia 


ONE OF THE most difficult problems 
confronting administrators of non- 
credit adult education courses is the 
planning of effective programs. 
Whereas requirements for extra- 
mural credit courses can be assessed 
with a degree of certainty, program- 
ming of non-credit courses must rely, 
to a considerable extent, on the in- 
tuition and judgment of the individ- 
ual program director. By using trial 
and error methods the effectiveness of 
program plans can be assessed in ret- 
rospect only. However, since a max- 


imum of flexibility is desirable in 
well-planned non-credit offerings, 
more reliable methods of predeter- 
mining needs must be sought. This 
necessitates—as far as is feasible—a 
knowledge of the background and 
characteristics of participants in sucn 
programs. 

It is beyond the scope of the busy 
administrator to carry out any de- 
tailed study into the factors influenc- 
ing participation or the characteristics 
of participants; nevertheless, some 
procedures are needed to sharpen the 
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intuitive judgment of program plan- 
ners with respect to their clientele. 
To this end, a research design using 
a modification of ecological research 
techniques was constructed. Such a 
design is sufficiently simple to be 
within the scope of the extension 
supervisor. This research design has 
been tested at the University of Brit- 
ish Columbia through the analy sis of 
student records of those enrolled in 
on-campus, non-credit extension class- 
es. Naturally, the specific findings 
concerning the characteristics of par- 
ticipants in extension classes at the 
University of British Columbia are of 
local interest only; however, the tech- 
nique employed in the study may be 
of more general interest and have a 
wider application. 


Methods of Procedure 


The technique used in this study 
is based on established ecological pro- 
cedures. It is applicable in urban and 
metropolitan areas where time and 
social tropism have tended to differ- 
entiate relatively homogenous sections 
that have identifiable socio-economic 
characteristics. These sections can be 
identified by the use of the estab- 
lished census tracts and the specific 
socio-economic characteristics of the 
tract are provided in the census tract 
data. 

In the trial study, census tracts 
were not available at the time of the 
study, so postal zones were used in- 
stead. The socio-economic charac- 
teristics of each postal zone were de- 
duced from an examination of each 
zone, with house type and general 
familiarity with the city providing 
the basis for judgment. 


The population studied included 
those who registered for non-credit 
extension evening classes in what 
were primarily liberal arts subjects 
conducted on the university campus 
in the fall of 1958. The registration 
card of each enrollee was examined 
and the residence of the student was 
plotted by postal zone on a city map. 
The total participation as a percent- 
age of the total adult population over 
age nineteen was computed for each 
postal zone. These data were sum- 
marized in Table I. By comparing 
the participation from the postal 
zones with the socio-economic char- 
acteristics of the zone one can get a 
picture of the characteristics of the 
participants in the non-credit pro- 
gram. 


Characteristics of Participants 


The University of British Colum- 
bia is located on the end of a penin- 
sula at the westernmost edge of the 
city of Vancouver. Since it is sur- 
rounded on three sides by water, the 
student population is drawn from an 
area of up to fifteen miles from the 
campus stretching eastward. The 
campus is located in Postal Zone 8 
which has its eastern boundary some 
five miles distant from the campus. 
For the purpose of this study the area 
immediately surrounding the campus, 
which is known as the University En- 
dowment Lands, is treated as a sep- 
arate entity. 

It is natural that the largest propor- 
tion of participants (4%) were resi- 
dents of the University Endowment 
Lands. Apart from the obvious geo- 
graphical advantages which residents 
of this area enjoy it also represents 
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TABLE I 


Ratio of total adult population in areas of Greater Vancouver! enrolled in non-credit 
evening classes on campus in the fall of 1958. 


District 


University Endowment Lands 

Zone 8 (City Boundary, West to 
Trafalgar Street) 

Zone 5, West End (Thurlow Street to 
Stanley Park) 

Zone 9 (Trafalgar Street to Cambie Street) 

Zones 13 & 14 (Kerrisdale) 

Zones 10 & 12 (Cambie St. & Ist Ave. 
to Boundary Road) 

Zone 6 (Clark Drive & Ist Ave. 
to Boundary Road) 

Zone 15 & 16 (Cambie St. & 33rd Ave. 
to Boundary Road) 

West Vancouver 

North Vancouver 

New Westminster 

Richmond 

Burnaby 


1Sources: 
Lower Mainland Regiona 


Total No. of No.registered % of total 


Adults over in Evening adult 
age of 19 Classes population 


3,000 120 
31,000 545 


15,000 230 
30,000 375 
28,000 365 


54,000 105 
22,000 35 


51,000 65 
15,000 115 
35,000 125 
23,000 65 
22,000 35 
60,000 85 


City of Vancouver — Districts 1958 Population Figures 
Planning Board 


Municipalities of Burnaby, New Westminster, North Vancouver, Richmond and 


West Vancouver 


(Population Estimates to nearest 1000) 


an area with a high educational level. 
Many residents are faculty members 
or students and their dependents who, 
in most cases, have a college back- 
ground and show a high interest in 
a great range of extra-mural activi- 
ties; they supply the bulk of the par- 
ticipants from this section. Other 
residents of the area live in expensive 
owner- occupied single family dwell- 
ings and enjoy the degree of income 
and leisure which onahillee them to 
participate, without much difficulty, 
in selected educational programs of- 
fered so conveniently close to their 
homes. 

Zone 8, which shows the next high- 
est percentage of evening class par- 
ticipation (1.75%), is, apart from the 
Endowment Lands, the area within 


closest proximity to the university. 
Its population is predominantly mid- 
dle-class, with a high percentage of 
professional people. It has a high pro- 
portion of medium cost single family 
dwellings, a few multiple dwellings 
and a small number of high cost resi- 


dences. This indicates a socio-eco- 
nomic status somewhat above the 
median which, together with prox- 
imity of residence to the campus, in- 
fluences participation. 

Postal Zones 13 and 14 are the next 
closest areas to the university located 
south of Zone 8 within a distance of 
from four to seven miles. This dis- 
trict consists almost exclusively of 
single family dwellings ranging from 
lower-middle to upper middle class. 
While the population is predominant- 


4 
1.75 
1.5 
1.25 
1.25 
20 
16 
12 
80 
35 
25 
16 
AS 
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ly middle class there is a fair propor- 
tion of higher income residents along 
the southern and western edges of 
the zone which are bordered by 
water. This zone supplies 1.25% of 
the participants. 

Zone 9 is north of Zones 13 and 
14 and east of Zone 8. The distance 
from the campus ranges from five to 
eight miles, extending almost to the 
dividing line between the western 
and eastern divisions of the city; this 
area contains an almost equal propor- 
tion of single and multiple-family 
dwelling units. At one time it con- 
tained large single-family units but 
many of them have been converted 
into suites or replaced by new mod- 
ern apartment houses. The popula- 
tion of this area ranges from work- 
ing class to middle and higher in- 
come groups. 
residents generally occupy the north 
shore along the water. This zone sup- 
plies 1.25% of the participants which 
is equal to Zones 13 and 14 although 
the population is greater and the dis- 
tance somewhat greater for most 
residents. 

The heart of the business district 
is located in Zone 5 which is another 
peninsula extending to the north in 
what is known locally as the “West 
End.” This area is within a distance 
of from eight to ten miles from the 
university campus and consists almost 
exclusively of multiple-family dwell- 
ing units varying from converted 
single-family residences to large mod- 
ern apartment houses. The residents 
of the West End are professional 
people, artists, office workers and 
self-employed individuals. This zone 
supplies 1.5% of the participants and 
many of the younger unmarried stu- 


The higher income 


dents come from this zone. 

The eastern section of the city is 
composed of Postal Zones 6, 10, 12, 
15 and 16. The population in this 
area is almost exclusively working 
class, representing the lower middle 
and lower classes. There is a small 
percentage of business and _profes- 
sional people in the area but not a 
large enough number to alter the gen- 
eral character of the area. The dis- 
tance from the university ranges from 
eight to ten miles which is the east- 
ern boundary of the city. This east- 
ern section supplies a small percent- 
age of the participants in the evening 
class program with Zone 6 having 
16%; Zones 10 and 12 contributed 
.20%; and Zones 15 and 16 supplied 
12%. 

The university also draws students 
from the satellite municipalities which 
border Vancouver on the east and 
north. The Municipality of Burnaby 
borders the eastern section of the 
city described above. This is an ex- 
panding industrial community with 
a predominantly working class popu- 
lation. The distance from the uni- 
versity campus varies from ten to 
fifteen miles, and the ratio of evening 
class participation from Burnaby was 
15%. 

To the east of Burnaby is the city 
of New Westminster which is the 
easternmost satellite community. The 
socio-economic composition of the 
population of New Westminster dif- 
fers from Burnaby in that it also 
counts among its residents a fair num- 
ber of professional people. Although 
the distance from the university— 
varying from twelve to eighteen miles 
—is greater than that from Burnaby 
the participation in evening classes 
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is 10% higher at .25% than that 
from Burnaby. 

To the south of Vancouver across 
the Fraser River is the Municipality 
of Richmond which is connected to 
the central city by modern toll 
bridges. The distance from the cam- 
pus ranges from eight to twelve miles. 
Much of this area’s population con- 
sists of industrial workers, some of- 
fice workers and self-employed per- 
sons, and some market gardeners and 
chicken farmers on the few remaining 
open acres of fertile sedimentary 
land. The ratio of evening class par- 
ticipants from this area was .16° 

To the north across the inlet is the 
north shore district composed of the 
municipalities of West Vancouver on 
the west and North Vancouver on 
the east. These are connected to the 
central city by one primary toll 
bridge that crosses the inlet to the 
West End (Zone 5) and in inferior 
secondary bridge which crosses it on 
the eastern edge into Burnaby. West 
Vancouver is some 15 miles from the 
campus and is a prosperous commut- 
er community, consisting almost ex- 
clusively of high-cost single family 
dwellings. Participation from this 
area was .80%. North Vancouver is 
about the same distance but in con- 
trast is largely low to middle income 
with some high cost dwelling units. 
The participation from this section 
was .35%. 


Conclusion 

This was an exploratory study de- 
signed to examine the appropriate- 
ness of a modified form of ecological 
techniques to analyze evening class 
participants. As such it is not com- 


plete in itself but it does indicate a 
line of research that promises to pro- 
duce useful data for adult education 
program planning. 


It is apparent from the results of 
this preliminary study that the influ- 
ence of distance on participation in 
evening classes needs more careful 
analysis. Heretofore adult educators 
have assumed that distance was a ma- 
jor barrier to participation. As indi- 
cated here, socio-economic factors 
appear to exercise a greater influence 
than distance alone. In Zone 5, for 
example, a predominantly middle 
class area from eight to ten miles dis- 
tant, the ratio of participants was 
1.50% while Zones 6 and 10 which 
are composed largely of lower in- 
come groups within approximately 
the same distance have a ratio of par- 
ticipation of only .18%. This is fur- 
ther illustrated by the two north 
shore communities which lie within 
radius from the university 
socio-economic 


the same 
but with 
characteristics differing 
Perhaps the 


vary ing 


ratios of participation. 


‘most significant example is to be 


found in a comparison of student en- 
roliment from Zones 15 and 16 with 
12% and West Vancouver with 
80%. The socio-economic character- 
istics of these two areas are distinc- 
tively different. The West Van- 
couver group has the added barrier 
of distance and bridge tolls, yet the 
participation from that section is 
greater than from Zones 15 and 16. 
A similar comparison between West 
Vancouver on the one hand and 
Burnaby and/or Richmond on the 
other indicates that the influence of 
socio-economic status exceeds that 
of distance. 
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WEST VANCOUVER 


NORTH VANCOUVER 


35,000 
125 
-35% 


BURNABY 


ZONES 13 & 14 


00000 - 
00000 - 
0000% - 


Number of students 


RICHMOND 


Total Adult Population (over 19 years of age) 
in Non-credit evening classes on campus 


Ratio of Evening Class students to total adult population 


Boundary Road 


ZONES & 16 


In any replication of this technique 
in the analysis of characteristics of 
participants the use of census tracts 
and the detailed data available for 
tracts will provide more precise meas- 
urements of differences. Specific in- 
dices of socio-economic status can be 
isolated in census tracts so as to sup- 
ply data that can be tested for sig- 
nificance as factors influepcing par- 
ticipation. 


From this preliminary study it is 
obvious that such a technique pro- 
vides a relatively simple way of anal- 
yzing the characteristics of partici- 
pants in an adult program. Ideally 
this technique should be tested against 
a normal survey of participant ‘char- 
acteristics to test its validity. In any 
event it does indicate a procedure for 
analysis that could be useful in any 
adult education situation. 
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Why Do Evening School Students 
Drop Out? 


Benjamin J. Novak and Gwendolyn E. Weiant 
Mr. Novak is Vice-Principal, Frankford High School, Philadelphia 
Miss Weiant is Instructor, Frankford Adult Evening School 


BETWEEN 30 and 50 million adults in 
the United States are enrolled in some 
form of adult education. A large 
segment of these adult students is in 
public evening schools. 


There is no denying that one of 
the most stubborn and baffling prob- 
lems in these programs is that of 
maintaining attendance. Intensive ef- 
forts are made in many communities 
to cater to a mixed spectrum of edu- 
cational, vocational, leisure, financial, 
and other interests, at little or no cost 
to the beneficiaries. Students not find- 
ing what they want leave, resulting 
in poor school community relations, 
waste of public money and facilities, 
and frequently in decline of services 
to, and morale of the survivors. 

The opening of evening schools in 
the fall characteristically brings hordes 
of eager students seeking information, 
registering, and professing great seri- 
ousness of purpose. After a couple of 
weeks, initially crowded classrooms 
exhibit many vacant seats. The ap- 
proach of the Christmas season ac- 
centuates the exodus. To some ex- 
tent, too, the group present on one or 
two of the evenings does not have 
altogether the same identity as the 
group attending the third evening. 
January registration may bring a few 
new recruits for the second semester, 
but the absence of pattern persists, 
until at the end of the year, only a 
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half, a third, or some other disap- 
pointing fraction of the original stu- 
dent body remains in attendance. 


Drop Outs and 
Administrative Vexations 


No end of troubles plague the ad- 
ministration of a typical public adult 
evening school. When 20 or some 
other arbitrary number of persons 
register for a class, a teacher must be 
provided. When attendance falls be- 
low 10 or so, it is likewise mandatory 
to disband the group. What is to be- 
come of the teacher thus released? 
The remaining students are asked to 
join another group, if one can be 
found, causing new strains of readjust- 
ment. There may be problems of 
assimilation because of different sub- 
ject levels, attitudes of both groups 
and new teacher, or inability of the 
teacher to adjust the work to more 
levels. If the remnants of the dis- 
banded class feel that their needs are 
no longer being served in the new 
group, they, too, will drop out, blam- 
ing the school for their failure to 
complete the course. 

Large initial registrations require 
expanded secretarial and janitorial 
personnel. Drop-outs cause a reshift- 
ing and rescheduling of work assign- 
ments or even lay -offs. Conversely, 
a low drop-out rate results in low staff 
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turnover and high morale among staff 
and students.? 


Diagnosis and Therapy 


Observation, shrewd speculation, 
and limited research, separately and 
together, shed some flickering light on 
palliation and cure. Some find that 
the less well-defined or serious (that 
is, vocational or academic) the aim 
of the learner, the less likely he is to 
finish what he sets out to learn. Others 
would establish higher fees to dis- 
courage the frivolous. 
careful initial counseling is mandated. 
Verifiable data on these observations 
are not too abundant. 


Perhaps more 


The qualities of the teacher of 
adults merit review. In a study 
in 1932, Greenwood’ points out that 
student duration in night school de- 
pends on the teacher’s satisfaction of 
the student’s original motivation. Un- 
like the “captive” day audience, the 
evening group must have a constant 
rekindling of motivation. The ex- 
periences of an evening school group 
are rich and varied, and should be 
utilized by the teacher to hold the 
students. If the instructor fails to 
establish a personal interest in each 
student, he will lose some members. 
Kidd* suggests that creating this re- 
lationship and unifying the group to- 
wards a common goal requires a 
knowledge of group dynamics, as well 
as patience, experience, and humor 
on the part of the teacher. 


made 


Objective and experimental studies 
of the adult evening school drop-out 
are surprisingly sparse in the litera- 
ture. The study by Walter B. Green- 
wood, already cited, of drop- -outs in 
four Philadelphia evening schools 
comes perilously close to being the 


only pertinent study. What are the 
measurable clues that can enable 
adult evening school programs to be 
planned and administered more ef- 
ficiently? 


The Frankford Adult 
Evening School 


The Frankford Adult Evening 
School is one of many neighborhood 
adult evening school centers support- 
ed by the Philadelphia public school 
system. It starts in mid-September, 
holds re- registration in January, and 
closes at the end of March. Classes 
are held three evenings each week. 
No diplomas are awarded, but cards 
are given for seventy-five per cent 
attendance. A dollar deposit is re- 
quired for each class attended. The 
money is refunded if the student at- 
tends seventy-five per cent of the 
sessions. The school has been in op- 
eration for thirty years and offers a 
variety of instruction in English and 
citizenship, art, jewelry making, com- 
mercial subjects, sewing, and other 
areas. 

Any person over seventeen years 
of age and not in full-time day-school 
attendance is eligible to enroll. Most 
of the students come from the north- 
east section of the city and in the 
main represent the middle-income 
group. Occupations range from home- 
making to the professions. Transpor- 
tation and parking facilities are ade- 
quate. During the past year an eve- 
ning school student association was 
formed. 

The staff consists of an evening 
school principal, two assistant prin- 
cipals, secretarial help, and teachers. 
All permanent appointments to eve- 
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ning school are made from eligible 
lists prepared by the Division of Ex- 
aminations of the school system. The 
lists are compiled from performance 
on a written examination, review of 
training and experience, and in an oral 
interview. 


The Frankford Survey 


A modest small-scale questionnaire 
study was made of 129 students who 
enrolled in Gregg shorthand classes 
for the Frankford Adult Evening 
School year, 1959-1960. Despite the 
small number of cases involved and 
the fact that only one kind of instruc- 
tional group was represented, the re- 
sults are of interest at this stage and 
will be amplified and become more 
significant as more classes are sur- 
veyed. The questionnaire is easy to 
administer and tabulate. The writers 
encourage its use in other situations 
to secure comparative data. 


Of the 129 students (all women) 
enrolled in three Gregg shorthand 
classes during the 1959-1960 year, 
only thirty remained in two classes 
by the first week in March, 1960, 
ninety-nine having dropped out. The 
term “drop-out” in this study refers 
to an individual who has paid the 
registration fee, attended sessions of 
evening school, and left before March 

The persisting students were those 
who were in attendance after March 
1, 1960. Each of the three groups had 
a different teacher. 

The sequence of the classes is some- 
what involved. In September 1959, 
there were two beginning shorthand 
classes numbering thirty-nine and 
thirty-four enrollees. By the first of 
January their respective numbers were 


five and twenty. Ten new students 
were admitted to the class of five. 
This group of fifteen dwindled to 
seven in February and was absorbed 
by the other group of twenty. This 
total of twenty-seven had fourteen 
survivors in March 1. Thus, of sev- 
enty-three beginning shorthand stu- 
dents, with ten added in January, 
making a total of eighty-three hardly 
seventeen per cent survived. The ad- 
vanced class had a more straightfor- 
ward history. Its forty-six members 
in September declined to sixteen by 
March 1, making a survival rate of 
slightly less than thirty-five per cent, 
or about double that of the beginning 
group. 


The Questionnaire 


To gather the information for ‘the 
drop-out study, two very similar 
questionnaires were developed. One 
was for the persisting students and 
the other was for the drop-outs. The 
questions were developed after re- 
viewing literature on the construction 
of a questionnaire and submitting 
them to a group of evening com- 
mercial teachers for criticism and re- 
vision. With the aim of encouraging 
responses, the revised final question- 
naire of fourteen questions was kept 
to one page and consisted largely of 
responses that could be indicated with 
check marks. Data included age, sex, 
marital status, years married, number 
of children, schooling, present posi- 
tion, reason for wanting to learn 
Gregg shorthand, how the evening 
school was heard about, reason for 
absence or leaving, and suggestions 
for improving the course. Specific 
questions on the school and teaching 
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were not included, although implied 
in questions asking for suggestions to 
improve the course and reasons for 
the course not fulfilling expectations. 
It may be felt by some that from this 
standpoint the questionnaire is not in 
balance. The data secured appear to 
cover adequately the instructional 
program. 

To encourage frankness, no name 
or address was asked in filling out the 
questionnaire. The thirty students in 
school were given the questionnaire 
in class during the first week in 
March. The teacher left the room 
and a student collected the answered 
form. The drop-outs were sent their 
questionnaire and an addressed, 
stamped envelope by mail at the same 
time. A postcard was sent to the 
drop-outs who had not replied by 
March 25. Only seventy question- 
naires were mailed out, since twenty- 
nine individuals had registered, but 
never came to class, or attended only 
the first week, or attended sporadical- 
ly during the first month. These 
twenty-nine represent the unstable, 
curious, or drifter types of individ- 
uals so often encountered in adult 
evening schools. There were replies 
by thirty-six of the seventy drop-outs, 
a return of fifty-one per cent. 


Findings 


Age Distribution 

The distribution of the ages in the 
persisting group was from 15 to 49 
years. The largest number was in the 
15-19 age range. The median age for 
the group was 20.75 years. The “drop- 
outs had large numbers in the 15-19 
age range and 20-24 range, with a 
median age of 22.7 for the whole 


group. 


There was no significant difference 
in the age patterns of the two groups. 
In passing it may be noted that adult 
education is predominantly a pur- 
suit of younger adults. Wann and 
Woodward,‘ in a nationwide survey 
of adult education in 1957, found a 
national mean of 37.6 years, with 
seventy-one per cent evening school 
enrollees being under forty- five years. 

Marital Status 

About seventy-three per cent of 
the persisting group and sixty-one 
per cent of the drop-outs were single. 
Twenty per cent of those persisting 
and thirty -three per cent of the drop- 
outs were married. With regard to 
children, one woman in the persisting 
group was childless, while five wom- 
en of the drop-out group had no 
children. The average number of 
children per married woman in the 
first group was 3.3, with an average 
of 11.3 years. In the married drop- 
out group with children, the aver- 
age number of children was 2.3 with 
an average of 9.7 years. 

Education 

In the persisting group, twenty-five 
(83%) of the thirty students had 
graduated from high school, four of 
the twenty-five in addition attended 
college or business school. 

In the drop-out group twenty- 
three (64°) of the thirty-six com- 
pleted high school; three of the num- 
ber had received additional advanced 
training. 

4. Occupational Status. 

About seventy-five per cent of the 
persisting group were enrolled as 
typists, stenographers, or clerks; while 
about sixty-five per cent of the drop- 
outs were similarly employed. Three 
of the persisting group were house- 
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wives, while six of the drop-outs 
were in that category. 

Motive For Enrolling 

at work was given 
by nineteen (63%) of the women in 
the persisting group, with seventeen 
per cent indicating return to work 
as their reason. Change of jobs and 
personal use were the least significant. 

Eleven (31%) of the drop-outs 
wanted to acquire shorthand skill for 
job advancement, and twenty-two 
per cent cited return to work as their 
incentive. Personal use was given by 
four of the drop-outs as their aim. 


6. Influences Leading to Enrollment 

The influence of friends led forty- 
seven per cent of the persisting group 
to enroll. Posters, day school teach- 
ers, and other factors were of minimal 
importance. None mentioned that 
employers exerted any influences, al- 
though some employers, upon learn- 
ing of the enrollment of their em- 
ploy ees in the shorthand class, prom- 
ised promotion and salary increases 
upon completion. 

In the drop-out group, thirty-eight 
per cent were influenced most by 
friends. Newspaper information was 
cited by twenty-two per cent. Mem- 
bers of the family accounted for 
fourteen per cent. School bulletins, 
posters, and previous attendance were 
of relatively little-effect. Two of the 
drop-outs indicated that they were 
prompted by their employers to en- 

. Reasons for Leaving 

"The thirty-six drop-outs cited ill- 
ness as the most frequent cause of 
their withdrawing. A distribution of 
the reasons is shown in Table I. 

The use of the term “Frustration” 
in the questionnaire is unfortunate, 


since the word is devoid of specific 
meaning in this situation. The mis- 
cellaneous category included moving, 
distance from home, and unnamed 
factors. 


TABLE I 
REASONS GIVEN BY 36 DROP-OUTS 
FOR LEAVING FRANKFORD ADULT 
EVENING SCHOOL 


Reason Frequency 
Illness 7 
Lack of Interest 5 
Overtime 5 
Family Obligations 5 
Outside Social Interests 4 
Frustration 3 


Miscellaneous 
8. Reasons for Occasional Absence 


It is interesting to see whether a 
similarity exists between occasional 
absence and reasons advanced for 
dropping out. The thirty students in 
the persisting group listed personal 
illness and overtime as their chief 
reasons and others are indicated 
Table II. 


TABLE II 
REASONS GIVEN BY 30 STUDENTS 
FOR OCCASIONAL ABSENCE FROM 
FRANKFORD ADULT EVENING 
SCHOOL 


Reason Frequency 
Personal Illness 

Overtime 

Family Illness 

Bad Weather 

Too Tired 

Felt Like Taking a Night Off 
Social Engagement 

Others 


Pm 


Frankness was indicated in the re- 
plies, “felt like taking a night off” 
and “social engagement.” ‘The “oth- 
ers” category was not elucidated. 


9. Fulfilment of Expectations 
Among the persisting group, twen- 
ty-five (83%) indicated satisfaction 
with the shorthand course, two were 
dissatisfied, and three did not respond. 
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Of the drop-outs, twenty-two 
(61°) were satisfied, but twelve were 
not, and three did not respond. 

Reasons for dissatisfaction given by 
the persisting group were failure to 
accomplish as much as had been an- 
ticipated. To register beginners in 
January, then double-up the class in 
February, when attendance declined, 
was considered unfair. 

Lack of individual attention as a 
source of dissatisfaction was indi- 
cated by two drop-outs. While two 
women thought the course was too 
slow in pace, three women thought 
it was too fast. Five objected to com- 
bining the January shorthand group 
with the group that had attended in 
September. 


Some Inferences 


Despite the limited scope of the 
study, some factors seem to emerge 
that may be significant, pending fur- 
ther research. 

For the particular group of women 
enrolled in shorthand, there was little 
age difference between those who 
persisted and the ones who dropped 
out. Single women appeared to have 
a somewhat better chance of com- 
pleting the course, although the rea- 
sons for the greater drop-out rate 
among married women could not be 
specified. A higher educational level 
characterizes the persistent group. 
This is in keeping with a finding of 
Mizruchi and Vanaria’s Survey’ of 
persons currently or at one time en- 
rolled in adult education programs in 
an upstate New York city of 20,000 
persons. They found that “people 
with less than 10 years of education 
were least active in ‘public school adult 
education.” 


Occupation showed little apparent 
relationship to persistence in short- 
hand. Advancement at work moti- 
vated twice as many who persisted in 
the course as those who dropped out, 
thus strength and seriousness of mo- 
tivation are of seeming significance. 

Lack of pressure by employ ers to 
take courses, but their apparent ap- 
preciation of employees’ efforts, sug- 
gests that dissemination of evening 
school information to employers may 
be an untapped potential for pub- 
licity at Frankford Adult Evening 
School. 

Since shorthand instruction is se- 
quential, three consecutive absences 
frequently cause a falling behind that 
cannot be made up without great dis- 
couragement. Some students suggest- 
ed two evenings a week for instruc- 
tion with a third evening spent in 
review. 

The objection to January registra- 
tion of new students, with annoyance 
to the veteran students, and low 
morale and attendance of the new- 
comers despite extra individual in- 
struction, suggest that such means of 
bolstering shrinking classes are not 
practicable. 

The greater persistence of the ad- 
vanced shorthand group in compari- 
son with the elementary group has 
some implications not specifically ex- 
plored in the study. Many of the 
members of the advanced group had 
been in attendance at the evening 
school before and were therefore, the 
hardy survivors of beginning groups. 


Recommendations 


It is highly desirable that the ques- 
tionnaire be used with a larger num- 
ber of evening school students. The 
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writers intend to do this, and would 
welcome such efforts by others. It 
would be of interest, for example, to 
see whether similar patterns of re- 
sponse exist in other subject fields, 
and with male or mixed groups, since 
the study dealt only with women. 

More studies are needed in which 
the comparative “holding power” of 
adult evening class teachers is ex- 
plored, and characteristics of success- 
ful teachers are analyzed. Because of 
the small number of students in this 
study, it was not feasible to separate 
data for each teacher. More cases 
should permit this in subsequent 
studies. 

Although not clearly indicated by 
the data in the study, it would be 
helpful to see the effects of expanded 


counseling service enabling self-an- 
alysis and planning, leading to more 
deliberate and realistic course selec- 
tions. Orientation activities may be 
useful in permitting stronger self- 
identification of the newcomer with 
the school. 


Devices, both formal and informal, 
are important for assessing student 
attitudes, interests, and abilities at fre- 
quent intervals, in order to be certain 
that the instruction is best adapted to 
current and changing needs. 


It would be of interest to study the 
characteristics of the “drifter” or 
“sampler” of evening school offer- 
ings, those who register and appear 
subsequently only once or twice, if 
indeed at all. 


1Homer Kempfer, Adult Education, McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 1955, p. 337. 
2Walter B. Greenwood, “A Study of Persistence of Public Evening High School Students,” 
Dectoral dissertation, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., 1932, p. 51. 

3J. R. Kidd, How Adults Learn, Association Press, New York, 1959, p. 303. 

4Marie D. Wann and Marthine V. Woodward, Participation in Adult Education, United 
States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Circular 539, Government Printing 


Office, Washington, 1959, p. 9. 


‘Ephraim H. Mizruchi and Louis M. Vanaria, “Who Participates in Adult Education?”, 


Adult Education, Vol. X, No. 3, (Spring, 1960), p. 143. 
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Learning to Live in a Tower 


James Harrison 
Dean, Utica College of Syracuse University 


WE SOMETIMES see a thing more 
clearly if we look at it from an un- 
usual point of view. I suggest that 
we look at residential adult educa- 
tion today from the perspective of 
a mustard seed garden in old Nan- 
king. This may seem like an exces- 
sively distant vantage point, but I 
think you will find it a helpful view 
of the scene. Besides, the mustard 
seed garden is itself a delightful 
place.* 

All that is left of the original gar- 
den now is its name, which has been 
preserved because of a manual of 
Chinese painting that was published 
there in 1679. This manual is a mas- 
terly description of the methodology 
of an art. For this reason, it seems 
to me that it is a good example to 
follow in discussing residential adult 
education. 

The Mustard Seed Garden Manual 
serves as a worthy model for several 
reasons. In the first place, it demon- 
strates a meticulous concern with de- 
tails. Further, it illustrates each de- 
tail fully. For a book published more 
than 250 years ago, it is astounding 
how fully it is illustrated. It took 
the artist three years to prepare the 
illustrations for the first volume of 
the manual. Each illustration shows 
precisely how some particular tech- 
nique of the method is done. No de- 
tail of the technique of painting is 
too minute to be identified and il- 
lustrated. 


Yet, this is not just a how-to-do-it 
book. The manual also shows a basic 
concern with the principles governing 
the techniques. The way it does this 
sounds a bit quaint today, for it care- 
fully lists and discusses the Six Can- 
ons, the Six Essentials, the Six Quali- 
ties, the Three Faults, and the Twelve 
Things to Avoid. This semi-magical 
use of numbers should not distract 
our attention from the fact that the 
search for principles was fundamental 
to the Chinese way of painting. 

The manual shows further that all 
of the principles of painting are re- 
lated to the essence of life itself. The 
owner of the mustard seed garden was 
a minor Chinese playwright, Li Yi. 
His son-in-law, who was the original 
publisher of the manual of painting, 
asked Li Yii to write a preface for 
the work. The first sentence of his 
preface shows something of this re- 
lationship of painting to life: “People 
nowadays enjoy looking at landscape 
paintings as much as at the scenery 
itself.” Why should this be? How 
could people possibly prefer to look 
at imitations of reality when the real- 
ity itself is available? The answer, I be- 
lieve, is that the art of painting often 
helps people to see life itself more 
clearly. And in fact by turning away 
from the living scene to an artistic 
representation of it, people experience 
increased enjoyment, not because it 
is less work to look at pictures, but 
because their perception is enriched 


*A paper given at a seminar on adult education at The University of Chicago on December 


4, 1957. 
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by the special vision of the artist. 

I suggest that we would do well to 
follow the model of the Mustard Seed 
Garden Manual in considering the 
method of residential adult education. 
After all, education is an art, and 
residential learning is essentially a 
method of executing this art. For 
this reason, I shall imitate the ap- 
proach of the Mustard Seed Garden 
Manual. 


Origins 

The residential method originated 
from several different sources. I shall 
not analyze these in detail but mere- 
ly remind you of them. Most of 
them have been written up elsewhere. 
My purpose is simply to show that 
the method has varied origins. 

One of the early sources, which 
has provided continuing inspiration 
for adult educators, was the Folk 
Schools that were started in Den- 
mark more than 100 years ago by 
Bishop Grundtvig and his colleagues. 
These were schools for young men 
and women from Danish farm fami- 
lies who had completed elementary 
school but were eager to learn more 
during the winter months. Their 
curriculum was a unique mixture of 
religion, national history and culture, 
and practical arts. 

Like many others before and since, 
Sir Richard Livingstone was greatly 
impressed by the work of these 
schools, and in 1943 he wrote a book, 
The Future in Education, in which 
he argued the values to be gained 
from setting up similar programs in 
England. After the war, a number 
of British residential colleges did 
spring up, and they developed vari- 


ous modifications of the Danish pat- 
terns. Some of these were described 
by Guy Hunter in an “Occasional 
Paper” published by the Fund for 
Adult Education. 

A number of similar schools were 
started in the United States about the 
same time. Some of these have been 
connected with colleges; others have 
been independent. Leaders of this 
type of residential adult education 
met shortly after the war and estab- 
lished the Section on Residential Edu- 
cation of the Adult Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States. This has 
since become one of the most dedi- 
cated and organized sections of the 
Adult Education Association. Their 
point of view was written by Royce 
S. Pitkin and was published by the 
Center for the Study of Liberal Edu- 
cation for Adults as The Residential 
School in Adult Education. Since 
then, this same group has organized 
a conference on residential adult edu- 
cation attended by representatives 
from nine countries. 

Not all forms of residential learn- 
ing have been initiated by educators. 
It is only necessary to mention the 
spread of religious retreats and the 
numberless conventions of profes- 
sional societies and voluntary organi- 
zations to see that there are other ap- 
proaches to the method. 

Residential education as it has been 
carried out by the larger universities 
has tended to include aspects of sev- 
eral of these approaches. Several 
years ago the National University 
Extension Association set up a division 
of conferences and institutes. Now 
two-thirds of the seventy-five mem- 
ber institutions of NUEA are rep- 
resented in the division by profession- 
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al staff members who devote a major 
share of their time, if not all of it, to 
carrying out programs of residential 
education for adult groups. 

Many of these university programs 
are conducted in university dormi- 
tories during slack periods. Other 
universities have arrangements where- 
by they put up adult guests at nearby 
hotels or motels. A few universities 
have buildings specially constructed 
for residential programs. 


Distinctive Features 


So much for the history and de- 
tails of organization of various kinds 
of residential programs. What is the 
essential nature of residential pro- 
grams, and what are the principles 
that govern them? Following the 


pattern established by the Mustard 


Seed Garden Manual, let us try to 
identify the Six Essentials. 

The first and most distinctive fea- 
ture of residential adult education is 
that there must be a place where peo- 
ple can meet apart from their daily 
surroundings. This should be not 
only a place for face-to-face meetings 
but also one that provides for ap- 
propriate amounts of study and medi- 
tation along with facilities for eating, 
sleeping, and relaxing. All of this 
sounds suspiciously like a definition 
of the familiar ivory tower—a place 
for learning set apart from life. 

The dimensions of the tower are 
determined by the second essential 
feature of residential learning which 
is that it is a group activity. The 
tower then must not be a private 
haunt of some lonely hermit but 
rather a secluded spot in which whole 
groups of people can isolate them- 
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selves. It should be noted that these 
groups usually will exist prior to 
their retirement to the tower though 
this is not an essential requirement. 
What is required is that the people 
in each group be aware of common 
problems. 


A third essential feature also has 
implications for the design of the 
tower. This is that the spirit of in- 
quiry must pervade the place. It must 
encourage what has been called a 
“climate of curiosity,” for the pri- 
mary reason for repairing to such a 
tower is to learn. Without this spirit 
of inquiry, the tower will be indis- 
tinguishable from a country club, 
even if it is made of solid ivory. 

The fourth essential feature is that 
residential learning is continuous 
rather than intermittent. It is not like 
the usual adult course in which the 
learners meet once a week for two 
or three hours but between meetings 
spend most of their time thinking 
about other things and engaging in 
other work. Residential programs 
are not interrupted by meals and 
other activities. Instead, these other 
activities are themselves made a part 
of the residential program. During 
the program itself the whole of life is 
geared to the learning process. There 
may, of course, be breaks and periods 
of relaxation, but these are planned 
as part of the program and are defi- 
nitely subsidiary to it. 

The fifth essential feature is that 
residential programs last for only 
limited periods of time. This is be- 
cause the participants are adults who 
cannot for long gear their lives pri- 
marily to learning. Most programs 
are very short, lasting only two or 
three days. Quite a few last a week 
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or two, or even more. All, however, 
are more limited than the theoretical 
program of full-time students, which 
takes forty-five hours a week for nine 
or ten months. 

The sixth essential feature is that 
leaders plan the program for and 
with the participants. There is a 
special aspect to this feature of uni- 
versity residential programs. This is 
that the programs involve bringing 
together with the group in the tower 
some full-time scholars. Presumably 
they will be able to bring to the 
group some of the special insights 
they have gained from their point of 
view in the ivory tower. Perhaps, 
also, they will be able to transmit 
some of that climate of curiosity 
which is their daily atmosphere. Al- 
though scholars are often called in, 
even for residential programs not 
connected with universities, other 
residential programs do not include 
them in the leadership. It is clear, 
however, that they are needed in 
university programs, because their 
knowledge and point of view are the 
essence of the university. 


Phases of Operation 


Now that we have seen the Six 
Essentials, let us turn to the Five 
Phases in the operation of a typical 
residential program. The first phase 
is the initiation of the program. This 
is a crucial phase, for the way it is 
handled will have a lot to do with 
each succeeding phase. There is no 
single way to initiate a program. 
Sometimes the idea for a program 
will originate from the conference 
staff or the faculty. More often a 
request will come from an organized 


group. The problem is to determine 
what kinds of ideas to act upon and 
how to initiate this action. 

The principles governing any pol- 
icy on the kinds of residential pro- 
grams to promote derive from the 
Six Essentials already discussed to- 
gether with the purposes and char- 
acteristics of the institution keeping 
the tower. The basic question may 
be how to work with the kinds of 
problems to which a university can 
contribute relevant knowledge, in an 
atmosphere conducive to the kind of 
learning appropriate to a university. 

After the initiation phase, the next 
step is planning for the conference. 
The planning is usually done by a 
planning committee w hich represents 
at least three groups of people: the 
potential participants in the confer- 
ence, the specialists in appropriate 
subjects, and specialists in residential 
program design. There is no standard 
program for residential learning. Each 
program must be designed specially, 
starting with the nature of the ob- 
jectives to be sought and the charac- 
teristics of the people who are ex- 
pected to attend the program. 

Once the plan has been drawn up, 
it is then necessary to go ahead and 
make all of the detailed arrangements 
to carry out the plan. These ar- 
rangements can be made in various 
ways depending upon how the pro- 
fessional functions have been assigned. 
It is possible to identify at least four 
different leadership functions in- 
volved in residential learning. One of 
these is operating the tower, another 
is managing the conference, a third 
is designing the program, and the 
fourth is teaching specific subjects. 
At some universities, all of these func- 
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tions are carried out by one staff. In 
larger operations it may be necessary 
to divide these functions up among 
two, three, or four separate staffs. 
Obviously, the way arrangements for 
the program are made will depend 
upon how the functions are appor- 
tioned. 


Conducting a conference is the 
fourth and most active stage. The 
most challenging problem encoun- 
tered with university programs dur- 
ing the conducting ph: ase is the ques- 
tion of how subject specialists can 
most effectively and efficiently work 
with a group. We need to make ex- 
tensive studies of the factors involved 
here, in order to find out both what 
kinds of faculty participation are 
most helpful for inducing residential 
learning and also what kinds of par- 
ticipation are most satisfying for fac- 
ulty members. Usually, of course, 
some faculty members work closely 
with the group throughout the con- 


ference, while others may participate : 


only for an hour or two in one part 
of the program. 


The final phase of operation is re- 
viewing what has been accomplished. 
Whether this is done rather scienti- 
fically with pre-tests and post-tests, 
interviews, and questionnaires, or just 
informally by a few members of the 
planning committee, there is bound 
to be some kind of review of the pro- 
gram’s effectiveness. We still have a 
lot to learn about how to do this well. 
A couple of points should be noted at 
this time. One is that too little use is 
made of the critiques by experienced 
observers. Since residential education 
is in the last analysis an art, it might 
be wise to employ some of the tech- 
niques of appraisal that have long 


been used in other fields of art by 
competent critics. Another point is 
that it is extremely difficult to pick 
up objective data on what has been 
accomplished during a short pro- 
gram. This should not lead us to 
think that nothing has been accom- 
plished, however, for it is possible to 
see substantial changes in understand- 
ings and attitudes brought about by 
a succession of short programs over 
a period of years. 


Difficulties 


There are four major difficulties 
involved in operating the tower. In 
the first place, of course, it costs 
money to build a tower especially for 
adult learning. Costs of operation and 
maintenance are substantial, and un- 
less it is a fairly large building, the 
cost for each tower visitor is inordi- 
nately high. Once the large tower 
has been constructed, however, it 
then becomes necessary to keep it 
moderately full. 

This leads to the second difficulty. 
The number of residential programs 
handled and the number of confer- 
ence participants registered each 
month become so large that it is im- 
possible for one person or even a 
small group of people to handle all 
of the professional functions. This 
leads to the development of several 
teams of specialists, each adept at 
handling some part of the work. Yet 
it is important that each program be 
handled not as a routine but as a 
unique problem treated specially on 
its own merits. This is the problem 
of how to mass-produce individual 
design. 

The third basic difficulty is to de- 
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termine who is responsible for the 
designing. How can a specialist in 
conference design work most satis- 
factorily with subject specialists and 
group representatives, and how can 
these three share responsibilities for 
teaching, administering, and consult- 
ing? This is the old problem of team- 
work in an artistic production. Some- 
how leadership must be exercised 
without infringing upon the creativ- 
ity of each contributor to the pro- 


gram. At present, there is clearly a 


great need for more independent and 
artistic designing of conference pro- 


grams. At the same time, there is 
generally a lack of recognition of 
this need by both subject specialists 
and group representatives. Once again 
the adult educator is expected to ex- 
ercise professional competence with- 
out being granted professional status. 

The fourth difficulty is the major 
one that runs through all the rest. 
This is how to build a climate of 
curiosity that puts the first priority 
clearly on learning. One apparent so- 
lution to this problem is to work 
only with groups that already under- 
stand the importance of such a cli- 
mate. On the other hand, there is a 
lot to be said for the difficult job of 
helping groups, which do not yet un- 
derstand this, to see this point. Each 
tower keeper has to think this prob- 
lem through for himself. He must 
work out his own formula for bal- 
ancing the problems of meeting costs, 
handling large numbers, and develop- 
ing individual designs in an atmos- 
phere of genuine inquiry. 


Underlying Principle 

The formula for balancing these 
Four Difficulties and for handling the 
Five Phases must be based upon the 
Six Essentials, but beyond that it 
must be based upon the One Basic 
Principle underlying residential edu- 
cation. Again the Mustard Seed Gar- 
den Manual suggests the relationship 
that must be established here. ‘The 
manual was originally simply a hand- 
book on how to paint, concerned 
primarily with method. But the 
Chinese concept of method was 
broader then ours. The term for 
method is “tao,” which was borrowed 
from ancient Chinese philosophers. 
This term means both the way and 
the goal. 

Implied in the concept of tao is the 
idea of a continuous transaction be- 
tween learning and action. 


We need a new Mustard Seed Gar- 
den Manual devoted to the method 
of residential learning. Perhaps it 
should be sub-titled, “Learning to 
Live in a Tower.” This manual 
should strive to emulate its worthy 
predecessor, concerning itself with 
every detail of method, illustrating 
each technicue clearly, and identify. 
ing the principles governing these 
details. Moreover, it should base all 
of these upon the underlying prin- 
ciple of learning as a basic part of 
living. This new Mustard Seed Gar- 
den Manual would help us all to gain 
a clearer view of the way of life by 
practicing the art of residental learn- 
ing. 
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Why No Correspondence Courses? 


Leonard S. Stein 
Director, The Home-Study Department, The University of Chicago 


IN A PROVOCATIVE and insightful exer- 
cise, the Director of Extension Re- 
search at The University of Okla- 
homa laid out a remarkably compre- 
hensive analysis of life- long learning 
for two hy pothetical adults. The two 
programs were carefully worked out 
both in terms of each individual’s de- 
velopmental life-span and in terms of 
the demands of a dynamic society and 
economy; they reflect the best think- 
ing in adult education and in other 
relevant disciplines. This exercise in 
curriculum-building for the individual 
deserves close attention from all of 
us concerned with continuing educa- 
tion through the life-span; it merits a 
prominent position in the select list 
of items which might be presented 
to the man from Mars who sought to 
learn what we on this planet mean by 
“adult education.” 


But a close reading of Mr. Bur- 
kett’s plan reveals a surprising fact: 
He has almost entirely overlooked 
correspondence study. For the lady, 
only three c/s courses are prescribed, 
and some, questions must be raised as 
to whether—given the ideal conditions 
which a hypothetical plan must as- 
sume—they are chosen for subjects, 
or points in the life-span, most suit- 
able for the correspondence medium. 
For the man, NO c/s courses are rec- 
ommended. 

Two criticisms must be made of 
Burkett’s analysis: 

First, he implicity assumes that c/s 
is useful only for those whose geo- 


graphical mobility is limited; thus, he 
suggests c/s w ork for the lady when 
she has young children, and again 
when she enters her’ later years and 
is presumably less mobile than earlier 
in life. In so doing, he ignores the 
other virtues of c/s. 

Second, he ignores the enormous 
growth in the use of c/s during the 
past 15 years—a growth that (a) has 
occurred in part because of these 
other virtues of the medium, and (b) 
makes it likely that any person with 
an interest in continuing his educa- 
tion will take at least one c/s course, 
pessibly more, during his life-span. 

That Mr. Burkett largely overlooks 
c/s is understandable; in this respect, 
he merely reflects a standard—but 
dying—attitude among university peo- 
ple (including university extension ad- 
ministrators). As television, discus- 
sion groups, extension centers, con- 
ferences or institutes, and community 
development have loomed ever larger, 
this older medium has been largely 
ignored by university educators, as 
they have taken the lead both in us- 
ing and in training people to use these 
other media. At the same time, non- 
university agencies have found the 
medium increasingly attractive, as 
have a good many million individ- 
uals. 

Three questions need to be raised 
in response to Burkett’s analysis: 

1. Why has the use of c/s grown 

so dramatically? 


Why does the official American 
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educational structure ignore c/s? 
. Where might c/s courses fit 
meaningfully into the two pro- 
grams outlined by Burkett? 
Hopefully, the answers that follow 
may provide an important supplement 
to the careful programs worked out 
by Mr. Burkett. 


The Growth of C/S for Adults 


As suggested above, the enormous 
recent growth in the use of the c/s 
medium has been largely for adults. 
Registration for high-school level 


students (e.g., Nebraska’s Supervised 
Correspondence Study program) have 
grown, reflecting greater concern for 
a richer curriculum in the small sec- 
ondary school?—but the bulk of the 
growth has been in the form of con- 


tinuing education for adults. Thus, 
the development of c/s has paralleled 
the rest of the adult education move- 
ment since World War II: C/s is no 
longer primarily a means for making 
up ‘deficiencies of childhood educa- 
tion; now, it is a means of preparation 
for new careers, of in-service training 
for advancement to new responsibili- 
ties, and—far from least—of_ leisure- 
time activity for mature men and 
women. The age-span of c/s regis- 
trants is no longer confined to the 
early 20’s; on the contrary, the age 
distribution of Americans studying 
by mail now parallels that of those 
who take evening classes or attend 
conferences or use the public library 
or read serious books and magazines. 
The same is true of the educational 
distribution. 

Unfortunately, statistics do not ex- 
ist that document these assertions in 
detail. —The most reliable statistics on 


c/s enrolments readily available—those 
reported by the National University 
Extension Association for its member- 
schools — mingle (unfortunately for 
the purposes of this article) degree- 
seeking undergraduates with adults. 
No agency, as yet, regularly reports 
on c/s registrations in non-university 
operations. 


We must be content, therefore, 
with a brief survey of recent develop- 
ments, inferring from these something 
about numbers. That growth has oc- 
curred is undeniable. For example, 
more people now enrol annually with 
the private (or proprietary) c/s 
schools—about 114 million—than en- 
ter college as freshmen. A dozen of 
these schools (American School, La- 
Salle Extension University, ICS, et al.) 
showed annual growth rates, for the 
decade after 1948, of 5° to 10% com- 
pounded annually! (A glance at the 
membership list of the National Home 
Study Council makes it clear that 
these schools by no means any longer 
approximate the traditional stereotype 
of a trade school for those not quali- 
fied for anything better; e.g., several 
NHSC member schools now adver- 
tise in quality magazines like Esquire 
and Harpers.) Many universities have 
exibited similar growth (e.g., Chi- 
cago’s annual c/s enrolment has 
doubled in the past eight years, among 
a clientele with a median age of 40 
years). 

Beyond growth in existing pro- 
grams, a wide variety of new c/s 
programs has been introduced since 
World War II. Famous Artists 
Schools has been the most exciting 
development among private schools 
since the turn of the century—for its 
rapid growth, its excellent materials, 
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its careful and personal teaching meth- 
ods (FA has its own house organ for 
students and alumni, a magazine that 
rivals the finest industrial or business 
house organs in appearance and con- 
tent). The Armed Forces have always 
made some use of c/s; one example 
will illustrate the extent to which they 
have turned increasingly in this di- 
rection: In 1948, the Navy had a few 
dozen c/s courses with a few hundred 
students annually; today, they enrol 
every year 750,000 officers and men, 
reservists and activists, in several 
hundred courses ranging from knot- 
tying and small-boat-handling, to as- 
tronautics and graduate dentistry. 
The other branches have made simi- 
lar use of the medium; there are now 
so many military correspondence 
courses that there is talk of a central 
Armed Forces catalog. Already, vari- 
ous services and arms are “borrow- 
ing” courses from one another. Since 
July 1, 1959, promotions up to the 
rank of Commander or Lieutenant- 
Colonel require satisfactory comple- 
tion of prescribed c/s courses. 


The State Department since World 
War II has been a pioneer among ci- 
vilian Federal agencies in the field of 
in-service training; its Foreign Ser- 
vice Institute is today an exceedingly 


impressive operation. Inevitably, 
given the trend of the times, it has 
now turned to c/s, offering a compre- 
hensive c/s course on visa “administra- 
tion (prepared by the University of 
Wisconsin), and its training officers 
are planning other c/s courses. Selec- 
tive Service, the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau, and other Federal agencies have 
also found this medium useful and ef- 
fective. 


The Graduate School of the De- 


partment of Agriculture has long of- 
fered correspondence courses; its 
present administration has seen re- 
cently the same phenomenon that has 
impressed many university extension 
deans. With no special promotional 
effort, demand for its c/s program has 
been steadily growing. 


Business firms have also turned 
more and more to this medium. A 
fifth of the men entering the invest- 
ment banking business each year re- 
ceive a major portion of their formal 
training through a correspondence 
course;? Sears and IBM both have c/s 
programs for their own employees, 
as do a number of other business firms. 
One of the newest developments is 
entry of Dun & Bradstreet into the 
c/s business, on the grounds that pro- 
viding good business education to the 
business community of the nation will 
insure more intelligent use of D&B’s 
informational services, and thus great- 
er business for that firm. D&B slipped 
into the business through the back 
door, in a sense. They had for some 
years offered a c/s course on credit- 
reporting for their own nation-wide 
staff; three years ago, they decided to 
offer it to their clients. Hundreds of 
corporations and banks paid a tuition 
fee of $70.00 for their staff members 
to enrol; the enrolment consisted 
largely of college-educated men in 
their thirties and forties. D&B decid- 
ed therefore to continue offering this 
course and to add other courses; a 
vice-president for business education 
is now in charge of the operation. 


Finally, the United States Armed 
Forces Institute deserves mention. 
Since its annual enrolment depends 
pretty much on the size of the Armed 
Forces, there has naturally been a 
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decline from the World War II and 
Korean affair peaks. Still, every year 
several thousand soliders, sailors and 
airmen enjoy a wide variety of 
USAFI c/s courses at little or no cost. 


Two other significant reflections 
of this growth are: (a) the develop- 
ment in the past six years of an Ac- 
crediting Commission by the National 
Home Study Council, recognized as 
such by the U. S. Office of Education 
in 1959, and (b) the establishment of 
the home study review in the spring 
of 1957 under the editorship of Rob- 
ert Allen, Executive Secretary of the 
National Home Study Council. 

Given all these facts, one can un- 
derstand why an estimate of 5,000,000 
adults enrolling annually for c/s 
courses seems reasonable. 


Reasons for This Growth 


Growth in itself is important, of 
course; the reasons underlying that 
growth are worth more attention: 

1. Perhaps the single most impor- 
tant reason—although it is always dif- 
ficult to assess this kind of factor—is 
USAFI’s_ experience during World 
War II. This was at the time the 
largest single c/s operation ever seen 
in America. While the wartime ex- 
perience was not an unalloyed suc- 
cess, it was impressive enough to re- 
mind a great many people, during the 
post-war years, just how effective the 
c/s medium can be, even under ad- 
verse conditions. Although not pos- 
sible to trace directly, USAFI’s in- 
fluence undoubtedly has been a key 
factor in many decisions—especially 
in the Armed Forces—on using c/s. 

If USAFI’s influence can be pin- 
pointed in any way, it probably was 


in terms of directing attention to the 
fact that people can learn by mail. 
This point was proved conclusively 
at least a full decade before World 
War II, but the evidence was largely 
overlooked.‘ 

2. Low Cost. The costs of teach- 
ing by mail (given a sufficient volume 
to justify the necessarily large initial 
investment in materials) is lower than 
that for equivalent classroom training. 
The major savings is in buildings, of 
course; there can also be quite legiti- 
mate savings in instructional time. 
From the viewpoint of any institution 
spread over some distance (a business 
firm, or a branch of the Armed 
Forces), it is obviously less costly to 
offer training by mail than to pay the 
enormous cost of transporting men 
and women to, and maintaining them 


at, a central learning point (e.g., a 
university conference center or ho- 


tel). Indeed, for many agencies, 
budget limitations make c/s the only 
practicable alternative. 


The consequent lower tuition for 
courses offered by a university or pro- 
prietary school has also made c/s 
highly attractive to individuals. 

3. Convenience. This is perhaps 
the single most important factor re- 
sponsible for the recent huge growth 
in the use of c/s. As the c/s catalog 
of any university points out (usually 
on the first page), a c/s course may 
be begun at any time and can be 
studied according to almost any per- 
sonal schedule. Because c/s offers in- 
dividual instruction, each registrant 
may proceed at the pace most suited 
to his own speed of learning. Travel, 
for business or pleasure, does not 
“interrupt” the course; neither does 
a busy period in the life of an adult. 
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Finally, a c/s course is available any- 
where there is regular mail service; 
it is not necessary that an entire class 
be at hand for any given individual to 
start to learn what interests him. 

The perpetual availability of a c/s 
course deserves special note from the 
viewpoint of learning theory: The in- 
terested adult can begin to study when 
he is ready to start learning, not when 
a class or conference happens to be 
scheduled. 


This multiple convenience is fre- 
quently vital to both individuals and 
their employers. 

4. Effectiveness. In a c/s course, 
the learner (or his superior) knows 
exactly how well the student is do- 
ing; he receives a complete and con- 
tinuing picture of what learning goes 
on. In a class or conference, on the 
other hand, it is not always possible 
to get any clear measure of what is 
learned. A final examination is not 
necessarily an indication of either 
depth or breadth of coverage; fur- 
ther, a superior cannot know exactly 
what is covered in a class (unless he 
teaches it himself, of course). As for 
conferences, relatively few employ 
any evaluation techniques which re- 
port meaningfully how much “learn- 
ing” has occurred. 

This point cannot be stressed 
strongly enough. To some extent, 
every social learning situation has 
built into it some elements of social- 
izing; it is by no means rare that the 
socializing elements outweigh, in the 
minds of the participants, the impor- 
tance of the intellectual elements. For 
many kinds of learning situations, of 
course, this is not only desirable, but 
crucial; further, it must not be over- 
looked that many people simply do 


not learn by mail and need the social 
aspects of a class or conference in or- 
der to learn. Still, the problem of 
evaluation remains for an adminis- 
trator, company training director, or 
military or other government person- 
nel officer: Just how well is his 
agency’s budget being spent? 

Illustrative of this point is a story 
from Chicago Home-Study’s experi- 
ence in offering the c/s course on 
securities analysis for the Investment 
Bankers Association of America. 
Typically, brokerage houses and in- 
vestment banking ‘firms hire bright 
young liberal arts graduates who need 
at least a minimal technical ground- 
ing in securities analysis and eco- 
nomics. One large nation-wide firm, 
centered in New York City where 
there is available a wide variety of 
evening classes on every aspect of 
economics and business, hires only 
business-school graduates. Nonethe- 
less, all its new staff members are re- 
quired to enrol for the IBAA c/s 
course, including those working in 
the New York headquarters. Why? 
A partner of the firm put it this way: 
First, we want the boys to touch all 
the bases again, just to brush up on 
what they learned from a half-dozen 
different courses in college. Second, 
and more important, we find the 
IBAA course a touchstone; the boys 
who do well in that also do well in 
their jobs—and we find progress re- 
ports on this c/s course a highly con- 
venient and quick way to pick out 
the “comers” in our firm. 


William Rainey Harper advanced 
this point as one of his arguments in 


favor of c/s, seventy years ago: 
“While each student, in an oral reci- 
tation, recites only one-tenth, one- 
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thirtieth, or one-sixtieth of the lesson 
assigned, each correspondence student 
recites the entire lesson, however long 
it may be.” He also adds: “The cor- 
respondence- system requires . . . more 
thorough preparation . @ more 
thorough recitation ... , and, in a 
word, a more thorough knowledge 
of the subject treated of in that les- 


Harper’s words are echoed by well 
over half the people who return Chi- 
cago Home- Study Evaluation Forms. 


5. Many people prefer to study 
by mail. It is certainly not true—let 
the point be made a second time—that 
c/s offers any universal answer to the 
problems of educating adults, despite 
its advantages. Many people need the 
face-to-face relations of a class or 
conference in order to learn; for them, 
study alone simply fails to provide 
sufficient stimulation. By the same 
token, many other adults find study 
alone more satisfying, for a variety 
of interrelated reasons. It permits 
thorough coverage of all the material 
included in the course; it permits one 
to move ahead at his own pace, un- 
hampered by slower or faster class- 
mates; it offers time for leisurely con- 
sideration of the topics at hand; i 
permits full attention to the ret 
of the single learner, undiluted by the 
concerns of others. 

It should also be added that, in all 
likelihood, the number of adult learn- 
ers who prefer to study by mail, given 
free choice, represents a decided mi- 
nority. Much larger is the number 
who can and will benefit from study- 
by-mail. when no other training al- 
ternative is available or when outside 
motivations (e.g., points toward re- 
tirement pension or promotion for a 


military reserve officer) are provided. 

These five points are stated in com- 
mon sense form, but the last suggests 
an important consideration worthy of 
the attention of learning theorists: 
For those with sufficient motivation, 
c/s is a natural method for the adult. 
It takes full account of his individu- 
ality; it permits him to study when 
he is ready to learn; it offers him op- 
portunity for his individual self-ex- 
pression, with ample opportunity for 
exploration of his particular concerns 
and interests.° Frank Chidester of the 
University of Chicago is author of an 
incisive statement in arguing for the 
use of c/s in the liberal education of 
adults, an area in which individual 
concerns and motivations are of spe- 
cial importance to the adult educa- 
tion administrator. Mr. Chidester 
writes, in part: “Essay-type questions 
that demand thinking and writing 
about fundamentally important and 
intellectually demanding topics, force 
the Home-Study student to practice 
in his study of liberal subjects. This 
is an ideal situation. The student 
works with liberal subjects by using 
the liberal arts (rhetoric, logic, gram- 
mar, etc.) and at the same time he 
increases his proficiency in the prac- 
tice of the liberal arts in the context 
of liberal subjects: subject and meth- 
od are wedded.’ 


The Isolation of C/S 


If the c/s method is so good as the 
arguments above suggest, why then 
has it been so ignored by the formal 
leadership of the American educa- 
tional enterprise? Universities, edu- 
cational foundations, state and federal 
agencies, the Adult Education Asso- 
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ciation, the regional accrediting asso- 
ciations (not to mention the profes- 
sional-school accrediting agencies) 
have tended to ignore or even reject 
c/s as an appropriate and desirable 
method of training. Even the business 
practices of proprietary c/s schools— 
a matter of considerable controversy 
among university and public school 
educators—have received very little 
attention from the appropriate state 
agencies; only two states have any- 
thing approaching adequate laws on 
this subject. 

In one sense, Burkett’s article sym- 
bolizes the situation—and that you 
read this statement in Adult Educa- 
tion makes clear that its editor can 
appreciate friendly criticism: The 
University of Oklahoma has one of 
the most progressive and dynamic ex- 
tension agencies in America, and its 
head is one of the outstanding lead- 
ers of the adult education movement 
in America, yet its director of re- 
search is aware of c/s only as some- 
thing a lady might take when the 
burdens of child-rearing limit her 
mobility. 

Why is c/s isolated from the main- 
stream of the adult education move- 
ment? Several reasons deserve brief 
attention.® 


1. C/S is an old medium. In an 
age of experimentation in adult edu- 
cation, it has been overlooked in favor 
of new, and thus more interesting, 
ideas—such as audio-visual and group- 
discussion techniques. 

2. It is essentially a dull kind of 
operation. There is not much oppor- 
tunity for new ideas, for each new 
idea requires an enormous amount of 
time and work (often as long as two 
or three years) to put into operational 


form. Once operative, a new c/s 
course can produce no dramatic per- 
spectives for the on-looker,; there are 
no auditoria full of people, but only 
files full of records or mail rooms full 
of envelopes or stockrooms full of 
study materials. Indeed, by the time 
a new idea has been translated into 
an operating course of study, the mere 
lapse of time serves to dull for most 
observers the brightness of the once- 


shining innovation. 


3. C/S is a cumbersome operation. 
It is difficult to introduce new ideas 
into a c/s program. Further, much of 
the energy of any c/s administrator 
must go into new ideas in that dullest 
of all subjects for an educator—effici- 
ent records systems, a crucial and 


m?‘or part of any c/s operation. 


4. In part because of the first three 
reasons, c/s has tended in the past to 
attract poorer administrators and 
teachers than other branches of adult 
education. Even the bright and imagi- 

native c/s people have found them- 

selves stymied, partly by the factors 
mentioned above, partly by being 
ignored by their superiors and col- 
leagues. 

The verbs in that last paragraph are 
deliberately cast in the past tense; 
perhaps the single most significant 
development in c/s in the past decade 
is the growing number of high-qual- 
ity professional educators moving into 
c/s administrative posts—both in the 
universities, and in the private schools 
associated together in the National 
Home-Study Council.? The fourth 
reason is likely to disappear in the 
near future. 

5. Closely related to the fourth 
reason is that c/s, as compared with 
community development or group 
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discussion, e.g., has produced and pub- 
lished relatively little research work 
or even descriptive material.‘° The 
lack is especially noticeable in c/s for 
adults; two examples demonstrate this: 
(a) Perusing AEA’s two journals for 
the past ten years, one finds less than 
half-a-dozen articles dealing with c/s 
in any manner. (b) The recently 
published An Overview of Adult Edu- 
cation Research by Brunner, et al. 
(Chicago: Adult Education Associa- 
tion, 1959) mentions c/s only a few 
times—each time briefly and in con- 
nection with other activities (note— 
activities, not media). 


6. A variety of interrelated fac- 
tors have also played a role. Some- 
times referred to as “prejudice,” these 
factors demonstrate quite rational 
qualities when analyzed: (a) Many 
university scholars and administrators 
have insisted, implicitly but at times 
quite openly, that learning can occur 
only in the physical presence of the 
teacher. These individuals have simp- 
ly been ignorant of the facts. (b) 
Early in this century, American uni- 
versities west of the Alleghenies 
turned to c/s as a means of bridging 
distance; the medium thus became 
identified as a second-best alternative 
to campus attendance, and helped to 
strengthen the feeling described in the 
first sub-point. After World War 
II, the ready availability of funds for 
higher education turned the attention 
of. university administrators toward 
residence study on larger central 
campuses, in new or enlarged exten- 
sion centers, etc. (c) Closely related 
to (b) is the historical fact that uni- 
versities traditionally used the c/s 
medium as a second-best alternative 
to help people earn degrees. The very 


cumbersomeness of c/s, prevented 
the ready shift from this old practice 
to the newer concepts of adult edu- 
cation which increasingly found ex- 
pression in university extension pro- 
grams after World War II. (d) The 
highly publicized mis-use of c/s by 
some unscrupulous operators has 
helped to persuade many responsible 
people that the first sub- -point has 
some truth to it, especially with re- 
spect to professional education in law, 
medicine, librarianship, and even 
teaching. 

All these factors, of course, over- 
look one crucial fact: Most learning 
occurs alone, especially for adults. 
Typically, the adult in need of new 
know ledge or understanding seeks it 
by himself (through newspapers, 
books, magazines), or through the 
help of spouse or friend or fellow- 
workers, or even gains it involuntarily 
(e.g., much etiquette is learned by 
people who offend others unwitting- 
ly, and then correct their behavior 
to avoid losing friends). To the ex- 
tent that self-study constitutes a nat- 
ural part of the adult’s outlook on life 
and self-conception, c/s offers a nat- 
ural means of learning for the highly 
motivated. 

Let the point be made a third time: 
C/S is not a universal answer; it is 
simply not suitable for many people 
nor for many subjects. It is, how- 
ever, much more widely useful than 
most scholars have been willing to 
admit." 


Fitting C/S Courses into a 
Personal Curriculum 


Let us return more directly to the 
cause of this article—Burkett’s two 
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life-long learning programs—and see 
to what extent c/s can—and likely 
will—play a role in the learning ac- 
tivities of “Mr. Garfield” and “Mrs. 
Colton.” 


Unfortunately, no research offers 
much guidance in deciding whether 
any given individual would benefit 
more from studying a given subject 
via one medium (television, or eve- 
ning class, or c/s course, or institute) 
rather than another. Judgment and 
common sense must govern such de- 
cisions. What follows aims to apply 
these two elements, with respect to 
the c/s medium, to the problem of 
planning life-long learning programs; 
the ideas below reflect the insights 
and impressions of one who _ has 
worked with the c/s medium at the 
university level for some years. The 
aim is not—repeat, NOT—to prove 
that Mr. Burkett is “wrong,” but 
merely to point out in some detail 
how the nature of the c/s medium 
would fit it into life-long learning 
programs. 


The following will be more mean- 
ingful if read—as it was written—with 
a copy of Burkett’s article nearby. 
The comments below follow the or- 


der of Burkett’s presentation; ll 
quotes and course titles are taken 
from his two tables: 

Mrs. Colton. The lady might very 
well, during the first stage of her 
“career” (at age 25) study Account- 
ing and/or Business Communication 
by mail—especially if, like so many 
middle-class married couples of this 
age, the Coltons live in a suburb of 
some metropolitan center. Both these 
subjects lend themselves admirably to 
the c/s medium; Mrs. Colton may 
well dislike a long drive or train ride 


home late in the evening after a class 
downtown. She will probably also, 
at this stage of her married life, pre- 
fer to spend as many evenings as pos- 
sible in her home and in her neigh- 
borhood, to have time for “finding a 
congenial social group” and for “man- 
aging a home.” 

Some portion of her study in the 
next stage of her life— —“helping hus- 
band become successfully established 
in his profession”—might also be done 
by mail (perhaps the Principles of 
Economics or the Business Law)— 
partly to save money by paying a 
lower tuition fee than a class would 
involve, perhaps partly also the rea- 
sons suggested in the latter paragraph. 

In her third stage, she is very un- 
likely to take a correspondence course 
on Marriage and the Family or Family 
Health. The bulk of the educational 
problems in these subjects require in- 
dividual or group therapy or counsel- 
ing for solution; experience shows 
that a c/s course is unattractive to 
new mothers. Indeed, she is unlikely 
to take any c/s work, for when the 
children are young, home is no longer 
the refuge and source of pride it 
probably was for the newly-married 
Mrs. Colton. Instead, it becomes to 
some extent a kind of prison with a 
rigid and heavy set of duties. Leav- 
ing home—for a mothers’ discussion 
group or a social evening—becomes 
a treat, and thus far more attractive 
than c/s. 

At the fourth stage, especially in 
the years after forty, c/s is likely to 
become attractive again. For a wide 
variety of the learning experiences 
suggested for these years of Mrs. 
Colton’s life, she might well prefer 
studying alone at home, to going out. 
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Some of the subjects, of course, do 
not lend themselves to the method 
(e.g., PTA Leadership); it is also very 
likely that Mrs. Colton will want to 
use some of her new-found leisure to 
participate in many things away from 
home. On the other hand, our bodies 
slow down a bit after forty; it is fre- 
quently more comfortable to read 
books and write papers at home than 
to go out in the evenings for a class. 
In this connection, we must note also 
the new-found opportunity for Mrs. 
Colton to spend her evenings with her 
husband again instead og with the 
children. Since very few adult classes 
are available during the day, c/s— 
which can be done at free periods 
during the morning or afternoon— 
may thus be highly attractive to Mrs. 
Colton. 


These same considerations (desire 
to work at home or to be with hus- 
band) apply for the fifth stage; the 
arguments against c/s for Marriage 
and the Family and against Family 
Health also apply to the one c/s 
course prescribed for the later years. 
Again, experience shows that very 
few older people find c/s an attrac- 
tive means of preparing for later ma- 
turity. 

Two other factors come into play 
in the years after forty. Their mean- 
ing will vary among individuals, of 
course, but both affect the attractive- 
ness of c/s. (a) For many people, 
reading—always a physical strain—be- 
comes highly uncomfortable in the 
years after forty or fifty or sixty; to 
the extent that this is so, lectures or 
conferences are more attractive as 
learning activities than classes or c/s 
courses. (b) Many married couples 
find the years after forty or fifty, the 


autumn of their married lives, a gold- 
en opportunity to renew the close per- 
sonal ties of the honeymoon on a 
more mature level. Activities in which 
the two spouses can participate as a 
unit are often as attractive as larger- 
group activities. For many older mar- 
ried couples, enrolment by one in a 
c/s course means really a two-person 
discussion group. 

Mr. Garfield. At every stage of Mr. 
Garfield’s career, c/s courses can play 
a major role. nara if he does (as 
is hypothesized) “make satisfactory 
progress toward his vocational goal” 
(advance to a management position), 
he is likely to spend more and more 
time trav eling on business as he rises 
in his chosen field. Travel is a char- 
acteristic of the executive in almost 
all manufacturing industries these 
days; the aeronautical industry execu- 
tive is especially travel-prone, partly 
because the industry is spread widely 
over the country (not to mention the 
world), with no great concentration 
of either manufacturing facilities or 
customers in any one location. This 
fact alone would, at various points in 
Mr. Garfield’s career, seriously in- 
hibit, if not prevent, his class partici- 
pation. 

Mr. Garfield might also be attract- 
ed to c/s courses because he is away 
from home all day. After a hard day 
in the shop or laboratory or office— 
or an even harder day traveling to or 
from some important job—the notion 
of staying home and relaxing, and of 
nonetheless being able to study a 
topic of importance and interest, may 
well be highly attractive. Many of 
the subjects suggested for this up- 
wardly-mobile professional man are 
not suitable for study by mail; many 
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others (e.g., Cost Accounting, Report 
Writing, History, Industrial Psychol- 
ogy, Budget Principles and Proced- 
ures) can be learned very well by 
mail. Also, Mr. Garfield’s firm or 
trade association to which the firm 
belongs, might offer c/s courses which 
he would be encouraged to complete. 
In a slightly different focus, should 
Mr. Garfield’s rise to management put 
him into a position involving credit 
management, for example, he might 
well be asked to take Dun & Brad- 
street’s c/s course on this subject. If 
he should be a member of the mili- 
tary reserve, he certainly would be 
taking c/s courses regularly. 


In the final stage of his life, Mr. 
Garfield may well discover—as other 
men over forty-five have discovered— 
that discussion groups or lectures do 


not help him in “achieving an inte- 
grated and satisfying view of the uni- 
verse and the meaning of life.” For 
many—although not all, by any means 
—the privacy, the convenience, the 
leisurely pace, the individual nature 
of a c/s course may prove to be high- 
ly attractive.’ As with Mrs. Colton, 
the physical effort to go to classes or 
conferences and the increasing need 
for self-assertiveness that comes with 
the years may lead Mr. Garfield to 
choose c/s work. 


For both: In short, it is not mere 
physical mobility—or the lack there- 

of—that inclines people away from or 
toward the use of the c/s medium. 
On the contrary, other factors can 
and do play a major role: nature of 
the learning experience desired, re- 
lation of the medium to other ‘social 
activities, convenience, needs or budg- 
et limitations of organizations with 
which the individual is affiliated, and 


‘sonal and _ social, 


—quite important—motivations of the 
individual involved. 


A Final Word 


Two points must be made in con- 
clusion: First, the bulk of the sub- 
jects which either of these two peo- 
ple might want to take by mail are 
av ailable in c/s form, at least at the 
undergraduate and high-school levels. 
Partly because of the reasons cited 
above, very little graduate-level work 
is available except for non-degree 
work offered by non-degree agencies 
(e.g., post- -graduate dental courses of- 
fered by the Navy Dental School to 
Fleet dentists and reservists). Thus, 
to the extent that an advanced de- 
gree is important to either Mr. Gar- 
field or Mrs. Colton, c/s work is not 
practical; only mastery of the con- 
tent is practical by mail. 

Second, the suggested additions to 
the life-long programs of these two 
people are all offered in conditional 
form for an important reason: C/s 
might be useful and effective for 
these two people if they have suffici- 
ently-strong motivations, if they are 
the kind of people who can benefit 
from mail-study. If they do not meet 
this qualification, they ought indeed 
to ignore c/s and seek their learning 
from other media. 


This last point adds another dimen- 
sion to the research problem with 
which Mr. Burkett ends his article: 
the careful analysis of the factors, pez- 
which determine 
when c/s is and is not a useful learn- 
ing tool for any given individual— 
an analysis eventuating in the develop- 
ment of a counseling instrument use- 
ful by all of adult education. 
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1Jess Burkett, “Comprehensive Programming for Life-Long Learning,” Adult Education X 
(Winter, 1960), pp. 116-21. The author acknowledges with gratitude the helpful advice 
and criticism offered to a first draft of this rejoinder to Mr. Burkett’s article, by several 
members of the Chicago Home-Study staff: Mr. Franklyn Chidester, Miss Janice Trimble, 
Mr. Lloyd Freese, and Mr. Robert E. Allard. Sole responsibility for the views expressed, 
however, is the author’s. 


*Here’s an interesting aside on high-school registrations: A number of private home-study 
schools report a growing number of registrations in high-school courses from married 
young ladies under 21—the girls who have left high school early in order to marry, but 
who still want the prestige and education symbolized by a high- -school diploma. In one 
sense, these are merely “high-school students”; more realistically, they are filling adult roles 
and thus must be counted as part of an adult clientele. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF INVESTMENT BANKING, offered by the University of Chi- 
cago on behalf of the Investment Bankers Association of America. 

4One of the better discussions of this subject, including a sag” einer review of the 
then existing literature, is Gayle Childs, “Research Concerning Supervised Correspondence 
Study,” The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 36 (De- 
cember, 1952), pp. 7-29. The rest of that issue of The Bulletin is also worth noting. Still 
worthy of attention is W. S. Bittner and H. F. Mallory, University Teaching by Mail (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1933). For a slightly different view of this point, see also 
Leonard S. Stein, “Design of a Correspondence Course,” Adult Education X (Spring, 1960), 
pp. 161-66. 

®W. R. Harper, “On Teaching by Correspondence,” reprinted in C. Hartley Grattan (ed.), 
American Ideas about Adult Education, 1710-1951 (Classics in Education No. 2, New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1959), p. 79. 

®‘Those familiar only with c/s courses utilizing rather dully essay, or purely factual objec- 
tive-form, questions will--and ought—immediately to take exception with this latter point. 
The answer, of course, is that this statement applies to the best use of the c/s medium. This 


” 


statement could not be made of poorly-planned conferences or classes or discussion pro- 
grams, either. 


“Unpublished staff memorandum, The Home-Study Department, The University of Chicago. 


*For a fuller statement, see Leonard S. Stein, “The Isolation of Correspondence Study,” sub- 
mitted to the home study review. 

In all fairness to the editor of this journal, it must be said that Oklahoma is among the 
universities that have sought professional leadership for their c/s operations. 

1°One major exception to this statement must be noted—the enormous quantity of published 
and unpublished research conducted at the University of Nebraska, largely by or under the 
direction of Mr. Gayle Childs, Head, Class and Correspondence Instruction at that in- 
stitution. While excellent in every respect, the Nebraska studies have been confined largely 
to the field of supervised high-school c/s; it is regrettable that similar work has not been 
done in other areas. 

‘1In this connection, note: Neil F. Garvey (ed.), Proceedings of the Conference on the 
Teaching of Scientific and Technical Subjects by Correspondence, Allerton House, October 
12-15, 1958 (Champaign, Ill.: University of Illinois, Division of University Extension, 1959). 
12Cf. Leonard S. Stein, “The Citizen’s Certificate in World Affairs: A Progress Report,” 
Adult Education IX (Winter, 1959), pp. 115-20. 
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PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


(Review Editor, COOLIE VERNER, Florida State University) 


THE QUESTION OF RACE 


Not since 1619 saw the introduc- 
tion of slaves to the new 
the question of race loomed so fore- 
bodingly on the American scene. That 
such a time would come inevitably 
has been plaguing American statesmen 
for generations. Yet today we seem 
to be no nearer to resolving the prob- 
lems that result from the question of 
race than we have ever been. Jef- 
ferson, among others, perceived the 
inescapable difficulty that the ques- 
tion of race was leading his nation 
into, and he warned that either the 

“generous energy of our own minds” 
or the bloody process of revolution 
would ultimately settle the issue. At 
the moment, as a nation, we appear 
to hang on the balance between the 
two alternatives that Jefferson fore- 
cast. Adult education and adult edu- 
cators must certainly be committed 
to the “generous energy of our own 
minds” in resolution of the problems 
which the question of race has fo- 
mented, for it is through the appli- 
cation of knowledge about race that 
we can hope to tip the balance in 
the proper direction. No national is- 
sue is as important, nor is there any 
problem that needs our attention as 
much. Yet no problem has been so 
assiduously avoided, nor so isolated 
from the free and open discussion 
based on knowledge that important 
national questions demand. 


world has 


On this question of race we test 
the strength of our convictions that 
continuous education of adults is the 
process most essential for the achieve- 


ment of intelligent solutions to na- 
tional, local, and personal problems. 
We maintain that through adequate 
learning based on valid knowledge 
we can believe that adults will arrive 
at decisions that are both right and 
moral, yet in many instances our faith 
in the educational process gives way 
to the latent primitive instincts that 
are characteristic of undeveloped cul- 
tures. The question of race is such 
an instance. 


The prominence which the ques- 
tion of race occupies in America at 
this moment tends to obscure the 
fact that it is a problem of world- 
wide significance. Through an ade- 
quate educational program on the 
question of race we might conceiv- 
ably contribute to the resolution of 
international tension as well as those 
purely American tensions that plague 
us now. 


Educational programs designed to 
attack the question of race must be 
built upon sound scientific knowl- 
edge about the nature of the race 
concept and the origins of prejudice. 
UNESCO has issued a significant 
series of pamphlets under the general 
title The Race Question in Modern 
Science that can serve as resource 
materials for adult education pro- 
grams by providing the valid scien- 
tific knowledge so essential to learn- 
ing. From Rose® we can gain an un- 
derstanding of the origins of our 
prejudice, ‘and Comas* explains how 
racial myths from which prejudice 
springs have dev eloped. Dunn’, Mo- 
rant’ and Shapiro® examine the results 
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of scientific investigations into the 
physical characteristics associated 
with race; while Klineberg*, Leiris* 
and Little® report the influence of the 
concept of race on societies, cultures, 
and individuals. Levi-Strauss® shows 
the important place that race has oc- 
cupied in history. 

If we would help structure a bet- 
ter society, adult educators must ac- 
tively promote educational programs 
that further human understanding of 
the real nature of race, which is but 
one of the numerous kinds of dif- 
ferences that form barriers between 
people of the world. UNESCO"? in 
summarizing its studies indicates that 
the whole concept of race is essenti- 
ally invalid: 


“Scientists have reached general agree- 
ment in recognizing that mankind is 
one: that all men belong to the same 
species, Homo sapiens. It is further 
generally agreed among scientists that 
all men are probably derived from the 
same common stock; and that such dif- 
ferences as exist between different 
groups of mankind are due to the op- 
eration of evolutionary factors or dif- 
ferentiation such as isolation, the drift 
and random fixation of the material par- 
ticles which control heredity (the genes), 
changes in the structure of these par- 
ticles, hybridization, and natural selec- 
tion. In these ways groups have arisen 
of varying stability and degree of dif- 
ferentiation which has been classified in 
different ways for different purposes.” 


1Juan Comas, Racial Myths, 1951, 49 pp. 
2L. C. Dunn, Race and Biology, 1951, 46 pp. 
sOtto Klineberg, Race and Psychology, 
1951, 36 pp. 

4Michel Leiris, Race and Culture, 1951, 
44 pp. 

5Claude Levi-Strauss, Race and History, 
1953, 47 

®Kenneth L. Little, Race and Society, 1953, 
56 pp. 

7G. M. Morant, The Significance of Racial 
Differences, 1952, 47 pp. 

8Arnold Rose, The Roots of Prejudice, 
1951, 35 pp. 

®Harry L. Shapiro, Race Mixture, 1953, 56 


Pp. 


10U9NESCO, The Race Concept, 1951, 94 
PP: 


THE UNCOMMON MAN: THE INDI- 
VIDUAL IN THE ORGANIZATION. By 
Crawford H. Greenewalt. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1959. 142 pp. $4.00. 


An outgrowth of lectures sponsored 
by the Graduate School of Business 
Administration at Columbia Univer- 
sity, Mr. Greenewalt’s is a successful 
executive’s antidote to uncritical ver- 
sions of corporate conformity and 
the “organization man.” It is by its 
nature very general and, in the opin- 
ion of the reviewer, is not an effort 
to get right answers; rather the virtue 
of the book lies in raising intelligent 
questions from within the context of 
a major organization, the E. I. DuPont 
Company, of which the author is 
president. The theme is simply that 
the health of all organizations springs, 
not from conformity, but from the 
maximization of initiative and incen- 
tives, the harnessing, however diffi- 
cult, of each man’s unique capacities 
—all of which the DuPont Company 
has apparently managed admirably. 
The best chapters are those that ex- 
perience equips Mr. Greenewalt to 
undertake with great authority, one, 
notably, on the executive function 
which like so many able men the au- 
thor understandably finds hard to de- 
fine with precision, and another which 
with eminent fairness discusses busi- 
ness stereotypes that unjustly relegate 
the varied personalities among busi- 
ness leadership to the category of 
“one-dimensional” individuals. A 
most uncommon man, Mr. Greenewalt 
proceeds to comment in such com- 
monplace fashion on government 
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taxation, and incentives, however, that 
there is too little imagination, objec- 
tively, or specific information to dis- 
tinguish his prejudices on these sub- 
jects from those prevalent among con- 
servative businessmen for the past 
half century. Nonetheless, from so 
eminent a member of the community, 
insights and prejudices are alike wel- 
come, and it is to be hoped that Co- 
lumbia can encourage other thought- 
ful executives to speak up. 

C. K. YEARLEY, Jr. 

University of Florida 


THE OVERSEAS AMERICANS. By Har- 
lan Cleveland, Gerard J. Mangone, 
and John Clarke Adams. New York: 


McGraw-Hill, 1960, xv. 316 pp. $5.95. 
World War II was a great testing 
period for the United States. On the 


credit side were the effectiveness of 
her organizational ability, the pro- 
ductiveness of her industrial complex, 
the indomitable will of her citizenry 
in armed service and on the home 
front. But the Axis surrender fo- 
cussed attention upon the leadership 
capacity of the new giant. From a 
national state which had traditionally 
relied upon the protection of two 
ocean barriers, begging to be undis- 
turbed in her economic and commer- 
cial obsessions, the United States was 
catapulted into the number one po- 
sition of world leadership in this pow- 
er conscious world. The giant could 
not make up his mind. Nostalgia for 
the easy years of isolationist policy 
robbed him of the capacity for crisp 
decision. Quick demobilization of the 
twelve-million-man military force and 
the frantic dismantlement of the ci- 
vilian war agencies were mute evi- 
dence of the national desire for a re- 


turn to traditional mores. There were 
practically no public protests to this 
national policy. 

The emergence of the cold war in 
1947 shook Americans from their 
complacency. Something had to be 
done! Why didn’t our leaders fore- 
see this unhappy turn of events? 
What had our tea-sipping foreign 
service officers been doing in their 
look-out posts around the world? 
The demagogues rushed into the dis- 
cussion with their easy answers. Sen- 
ator Joseph McCarthy and others 
charged that keymen in the foreign 
service were disloyal, others were 
merely inefficient. For years, when 
the Department of State should have 
been planning for its new roie, the 
department’s personnel was engaged 
in defending their loyalty to the Unit- 
ed States. 

Since McCarthyism finished its 
course, the department has done well 
in preparing to meet the challenge of 
world leadership. The Wriston Re- 
port led to a complete reorganization 
of the foreign service, the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration 
was fitted into the departmental or- 
ganization, and the United States In- 
formation Agency was recognized 
as an important link in the chain of 
American overseas representation. 

In the past few years there has been 
a veritable spate of literature on the 
role and functioning of the overseas 
American representatives. Not all 
have been complimentary; but most 
authors have sought to be construc- 
tive. The Overseas Americans is, I 
believe, the best of these analyses. 
Written by three staff members of 
Syracuse University’s Maxwell Over- 
seas Training Program, the study 
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seeks to isolate the personal qualifi- 
cations which offer the greatest prom- 
ise for successful overseas operations. 
The study was not limited to govern- 
mental personnel but includes mis- 
sionaries and business representatives 
as well. 


Central to the study were inter- 
views with 244 overseas representa- 
tives of government, business, and the 
churches. The interviews were in 
depth and were further strengthened 
by questionnaires and biographical 
sketches. From the data derived and 
from fundamental principles of per- 
sonnel administration, the authors con- 
clude that there are five personal 
qualifications which recruiters of 
overseas personnel should consider of 
primary importance in their selec- 
tions. They are: (1) technical skill; 
(2) belief in mission; (3) cultural 
empathy; (4) a sense of politics; and 
(5) organizational ability. Not all are 
of equal importance in every posi- 
tion abroad, but if recruitment were 
based upon such characteristics there 
would be fewer “Ugly Americans” 
abroad and few Americans returning 
home after brief tenures abroad. 


One hundred pages of the study 
are devoted to windmill-tilting exer- 
cise on the subject of college cur- 
riculum revision. An unprofitable 
adventure, except possibly for the 
satisfaction gleaned by these coura- 
geous knights, the attack appears to 
have been initiated with strategic 
preparation. Of course, the authors 
seek an undergraduate grounding in 
areas which would constitute training 
in their five basic criteria of over- 
seas success. Such internationalization 
of curricula might produce domes- 
tically employed American citizens 


of improved understanding. But who 
is naive enough to believe that the 
“powers that be” in American higher 
education will substantially revise the 
course offerings of more than three 
million young Americans merely to 
improve the qualifications of some 
twenty-five thousand annual ap- 
pointees to overseas positions. Change 
in public policy may be difficult to 
secure in national, state, or local gov- 
ernments, but such would be mere 
child’s play in comparison with the 
obstacles to reform of university cur- 
ricula. For it is here that one comes 
in contact with the most adamant of 
all the citadels of American conserva- 
tism. There are too many irrefutable 
arguments for not diluting the qual- 
ity of higher education! A more 
practical solution for the authors’ 
problem would be to secure sufficient 
funds to enlarge the present facilities 
of specialized (not vocational) train- 
ing for future overseas appointees. 
CORTEZ A. M. EWING 
The University of Oklahoma 


ALCOHOL EDUCATION FOR THE LAY- 
MAN: A BIBLIOGRAPHY. By Mar- 
garet E. Monroe and Jean Stewart. 
New Brunswick: Rutgers University 
Press, 1959. 


“This bibliography has been pre- 
pared for the librarian’s use with the 
layman in the area of alcohol educa- 
tion,” says the Preface, but the care 
and unique design of the work make 
it a particularly useful tool for the 


adult educator. In addition, this is 
much more than a listing of resource 
materials even though its bibilographic 
function is its reason d’etre. 

The first part of the volume pro- 
vides a report of a particularly use- 
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ful study of courses and programs for 
adults, the kinds of materials which 
are needed, and their availability in 
libraries. The authors have made a 
detailed study of the uses of litera- 
ture as reported by libraries. It is in- 
teresting to note that the better the 
collection of materials the more ex- 
tensive use is made of it. Perhaps this 
holds a clue to many other areas of 
adult education. 


In ordering the items listed in the 
bibliography the authors have used 
nine classifications for their anno- 
tated entries: 1. Philosophy and Back- 
ground; 2. General Source Materials, 
3. Effects of Alcohol on the Human 
Body; 4. Drinking as a Custom, 5. 
Social Controls; 6. Individual Con- 
trols; 7. Intoxication; 8. Alcoholism 
and the Alcoholic; 9. Community Ac- 
tion. These headings give an inkling 
of the creative imagination that has 
been applied to w hat is normally a 
routine job. Every item listed is key ed 
by symbols to the various kinds of 
people in terms of their interests in 
the subject for whom the item is best 
suited. Thus, one class of user is the 
alcoholic not yet seeking help while 
another may be the community study 
group interested in alcohol education. 
The care with which this scheme has 
been developed and applied shows 
that the senior author, at least, is an 
adult educator with a keen perception 
of the factors which influence a suc- 
cessful educational venture. 

Librarians will be grateful for this 
bibliography and adult educators will 
find it of inestimable value. Certain- 
ly the science of applied bibliography 
has made a distinctive step forward 
with the publication of this volume. 
The authors and the United States 


Brewers Foundation, who supported 
this project, are to be congratulated 
on a distinctively successful and use- 
ful work which should exert an in- 


fluence not only on more successful 


alcohol education but also on the fu- 
ture construction of similar subject 
oriented bibliographies. 

CooLig VERNER 

Florida State University 


ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE. 
By Isobel Y. Fisher and Robert J. 
Dixson. 


GRADED EXERCISES IN ENGLISH. By 
Robert J. Dixson. New York: Regents 
Publishing Company. 


The introductions to both books 
are especially good as they point the 
way to making the materials in the 
book more effective. 

In the “Beginning Lessons in Eng- 
lish,” I was “especially pleased with 
the variety offered in each lesson—the 
material, while not becoming difficult 
too fast, is yet varied in form to re- 
lieve boredom as well as to accustom 
one to conversation while he is gain- 
ing in pronunciation and other phases 
of the language. The material in this 
book is also graded to the level of 
the understanding of the students and 
gives practice in using the materials 
studied. 

The “Graded Exercise in English” 
is broad in scope and moves gradually 
and systematically from elementary 
to advanced materials. This helps to 
keep down frustration and discour- 
agement for students interested in 
learning our language. The check-up 
exercises actually require the students 
to use the principles being studied. 
After all, the material is of no good 


li 


to a student unless he can use it in 
everyday experiences. It is my opin- 
ion that this book adequately takes 
care of such a “carry-over.’ 

Actually I believe many Americans 
by birth could profit by this second 
book. It would make a handy vol- 
ume for review for any one. 


M. LUCILE HART 
Mayo, Florida 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION IN AC- 
TION. Selected and Edited by Ernest 
B. Harper and Arthur Dunham. New 
York: Association Press, 1959, 543 pp. 
$7.50. 

The editors have performed a use- 
ful service in bringing together in one 
volume a carefully selected and log- 
ically ordered series of articles per- 
taining to community organization. 
Many of the items they ‘reproduce 
are fugitive and often inaccessible so 
that this book makes them available 
again. In the process of selection the 
editors were guided by the advice 
of a large number of professional 
people familiar with the literature so 
that the material presented represents 
the “cream” of the literature. It is 
inevitable, of course, that the litera- 
ture selected is more closely linked 
to the social welfare approach to or- 
ganization, but this does not detract 
from the usefulness of the book as a 
work of reference although it has re- 
sulted in the exclusion of some per- 
tinent and valuable items available 
from the various branches of the so- 
cial sciences. This is particularly 
noticeable in the section dealing with 
councils, where the: emphasis is on 
welfare councils at the expense of 
the generalists’ approach to the coun- 
cil pattern to achieve community or- 
ganization. In any event, this book 
is invaluable as it stands and will be 


useful to every professional person 
concerned with community organi- 
zation. 


Editor’s Notes 


(Continued from Page 2) 


We believe that at least four articles 
in this issue will add helpful grist to 
the mill with which you grind out 
such generalizations. 


* * 


We are under the impression that 
Larry Kinney, Jim Harrison, and Len 
Stein have already won their spurs 
as three of America’s finest adult edu- 
cators. Certainly each is held in high 
regard by the peers in his chosen 
specialty. And each has given this is- 
sue a remarkable statement. 
burns off a lot of fog that has kept 
many traditionalists from clearly see- 
ing the discussion method; Harrison 
furnishes 2 memorable outline of the 
“six essentials,” the “five phases,” and 
the “four difficulties” in his discussion 
of the residential method; and Stein 
in a carefully restrained comment on 
the previously published Burkett man- 
uscript advances a remarkably bal- 
anced perception of the correspon- 
dence study method. We think it 
worth an extra five minutes following 
vour reading of Stein to refer to the 
Burkett article in the Winter Issue, 
1960, of this journal. If you do, we 
will almost guarantee some produc- 
tive thoughts on the usefulness of 
many methods for all adult students. 
And if you have such thoughts on 
methods, you may be truly delighted 
with new ideas which occur to you 
on ways to help an individual in fram- 
ing a life-long program of continu- 
ing education. 

THURMAN WHITE, 
Fditor. 
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